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Just published, 
HE ADMINISTRATION of JUSTICE | 

ACTS, with Introduction, Illustrative Notes, and | 
copious Index. 

By THOMAS W. SAUNDERS, Esq. Barrister-at-Law, 
Author of the ‘‘New Magistrates’ and Parish Officers’ 
Law,’ the “‘ Practice of Summary Convictions,’’ &c. 

These Statutes, which came into operation on the 2nd of 
October, are the Code which will henceforth regulate the | 
entire Proceedings before Magistrates, and therefore will be 
in hourly requisition by all Attorneys and Magistrates. 

Copies will be sent, post paid, to any Magistrate or Attor- 
ney transmitting an order for it to the Publisher. Price | 
5s. 6d. boards; 7s. half-bound; 8s. bound in law calf, or | 
circuit binding ; and Qs. interleaved. Orders should state 
which of them is desired. 

Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand, London, 


JICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Tue STANDARD EpiTiIon of the PICTORIAL HIS- 
TORY OF ENGLAND is now completed (with the excep- 
tion of an InpeEx to the whole, which will make a separate 
Volume). The work, which contains 6,650 pages, is divided 


| into Eight Volumes, which are constantly kept on sale, 


handsomely bound in cloth, price Six Pounds. It extends 
from the earliest times to the end of the war in 1815, and 
partially to the end of the reign of George III. 

A CONTINUATION OF THE PICTORIAL 
ENGLAND was commenced two years ago, and Two Parts, 
at Four SaHILLiIncs EAcu, have appeared, which bring 
down the Narrative to the Accession of George IV. The 
Publisher deeply regrets that unforeseen circumstances have 
interfered with the continued publication of this work ; but 
he has now the pleasure to announce that he has made ar- 
rangements with MISS MARTINEAU for the completion 
of this undertaking. 

The Publication of 

THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


DURING 
THE THIRTY YEARS’ PEACE. 
will be resumed on the 1st of October, and continued 
Monthly, in HAaur-Parts, at Two Shillings each, and in 
ParTs, on alternate Months, at Four Shillings each. The 
whole work will be comprised in E1cuT Parts, at Four 
Shillings. Parts I. and II. will be kept constantly on sale, 
so that the Subscribers to the Standard Edition of the Pic- 
torial History of England, now completed, may proceed 
regularly with the Continuation. 


PICTORJAL BIBLE.—The InpeEx is 
preparing for immediate Publication, when the Work may 
be had complete, in Four Volumes, cloth boards, price 3/. 


London: CHARLES KNIGHT, 90, Fleet-street ; 
And sold by all Booksellers in Town and Country. 





Just published, 
HE LAW and PRACTICE of the 
COUNTY COURTS, including all the Rules and new 
Instructions of the Treasury, all the Cases decided in the 
Superior Courts and in the County Courts, and all the Forms 
now used in the Courts and by the Officers. By EDWARD 
W. COX, Esq. Barrister-at-Law, Editor of the ‘‘ County 
Courts CHronicue.’”’ The first volume will contain— 
Book I.—The Courts. 
Book II,—The Officers. 
Cap. 1. The Judge. 
Cap. 2. The Treasurer. 
Cap. 3. The Clerk. 
Cap. 4. The High Bailiff. 
Cap. 5. The Officers generally. 
Book III.—The Sheriffs’ Court of the City of London, 
Book 1V.—The Jurisdiction. 
Cap. 1. As to Locality. 
Cap. 2. As to the Subject-matter, 
Cap. 3. As to the Parties. 
Cap. 4. As to Proceedings. 
Cap. 5. As to the Officers. 
Cap. 6. As to the Profession. 
Cap. 7. As to the Public. 
Book V.—Appeal to the Superior Courts. 
Cap. 1. Mandamus. 
Cap. 2. Prohibition. 
Cap. 3. Certiorari. 
Cap. 4. Suggestion. 

An Appendix will contain a complete Alphabetical List of 
all the Parishes, Places, Chapelries, &c. in every County in 
England and Wales, with its distance from the Court Town, 
and the names and addresses of the Officers of all the 
Courts. 

This volume, which will contain upwards of 700 pages, 
will be sold at the following prices :—Boards, 15s.; half- 
bound, 17s.; bound in law calf or in circuit-binding, 18s. ; 
bound and interleaved, 20s. 

The Second Volume will contain Book VII.—The Prac- 
TICE OF THE CovRTS, with all the Forms used therein. 
Book VIII.—Replevin. Book IX,—Recovery of Tene- 
ments. Book X.—Fees and Costs. Book XI.—The Sta- 
tutes, Rules, Orders, Instructions, Schedules, and Miscella- 
neous Matter required for reference. bd 

N.B. As the Publisher is desirous of regulating the im- 
pression, he will be obliged by the early transmission of 
orders for the First Volume, and stating if in boards, half- 
bound, law calf, circuit binding, or interleaved. 

Crockford, Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 








PROFESSOR WILSON’S BUST. 2 
ES answer to numerous inquiries, Mr. FiL- 
LANS begs to state that he is now prepared to throw 
off Copies in Plaster from the BUST of PROFESSOR 
WILSON. 

Gentlemen desirous of having Casts will please forward 
their orders to Mr. Fillans, 82, Baker-street, Portman- 
square, London ; or, John Dunn, esq. writer, Paisley. 

The Casts will all be retouched by Mr. F. 

Price, delivered, Three Guineas each. 

London, Aug. 25, 
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MR. JAMES’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, and may be had at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 
EAUCHAMP; or, THE ERROR. 
sy G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 
Author of “‘ Sir Theodore Broughton,’’ ‘‘ The Convict,”’ 
*Russell,’’ &c. &e. &e. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 





N-w Series, Part I. price 2s. 
rINHE TRUTH-SEEKER (QUARTERLY 
REVIEW) in Lirerature, PurLtosorny and Re- 
LIGION : devoted to Free and Catholic Inquiry, and to the 
Exposition of the Critical and Spiritual Philosophy of the 
Age. Edited by Dr. LEES, F.S.A. Edinb. 
London: J, Chapman, 142, Strand. 
N.B. Elliott, Maccall, Dawson, Sutton, Phillips, &c. rank 
amongst the contributors. 





Just published, Vol. I. of 
HE. PRACTICE of MORTGAGES of 
REAL and PERSONAL ESTATE, with Prece- 
dents of Forms adapted to every kind of Mortgage Security. 
By WILLIAM HUGHES, Esq. Barrister-at-Law, Author 
of ‘‘ The Practice of Sales of Real Property.’’ 
Price 15s. boards; 17s. half-calf; 18s. calf; 1s. 6d. ex- 
tra for interleaving. 
Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 


Just published, 
HE PRACTICE of POOR REMOVALS, 
as regulated by the recent Statute 11 & 12 Vict. c. 31, 
and comprising the Poor Removal Act, with the recent 
Decisions thereon, Forms, Commentary, and Index. By 
EDWARD W. COX, Barrister-at-Law, Editor of ‘‘ Cox’s 
Criminal Law Cases.’”’ Price 3s. boards; 4s. bound; 4s. 6d. 


| interleaved. 








Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 


DR. CULVERWELL (¢ EATING, DRINKING, 
SLEEPING, AIR, REST, EXERCISE, AND OCCU- 
PATION. 

Addressed chiefly to Young People. 
New Edition, with Additions, price 1s.; by post, Is. 6d. 
HAT to EAT, DRINK, and AVOID. 
Medical Table Talk. 

On the errors and extravagances of human life, such as intem~ 

perate feeding and drinking, snuffing, smoking, precocious 

and overstrained indulgence, mental and bodily excesses, late 
hours, and morbid excitement, and other outrages exhaustive 
to the animal economy ; also, per contra, the value of careful 
living, fresh air, early rising and out-door exercise, salutary 
occupation, and good mental government; whereby the 
most shattered constitution may be restored to health, and 
life preserved to the latest period allotted to man. 

By R. J. CULVERWELL, M.D. M.R.C.S. L.A.C. &e. 

Sherwood, 23, Paternoster-row ; Carvalho, 147, Fleet- 
street; Mann, 33, Cornhill; and the Author, 10, Argyll- 
place, Regent-street. 





TO THE CARPET TRADE. 
OYAL VICTORIA FELT CARPETING. 
—The PATENT WOOLLEN CLOTH COMPANY 
beg to inform the trade that their new patterns in Carpets and 
Table-covers for the present season are now out, and will be 
found far superior to any they have hitherto produced, both 
in style and variety. The public can be supplied at all re- 
spectable Carpet houses in London and the country. ; 
The Company deem it necessary to caution the public 
against parties who are selling an inferior description of 
goods as Felted Carpets, which will not bear comparison 
with their manufacture, either in style or durability; and 
that the genuineness of the goods can always be tested by 
purchasers, as the Company’s Carpets are all stamped at 
both ends of the piece, ‘‘ Royat Victoria CARPETING, 
Lonpon,” with the Royal Arms in the centre. 
The Company’s Manufactories are at Elmwood Mills, 
Leeds, and Borough-road, London. Wholesale warehouses 
only at 8, Love-lane, Wood-street, Cheapside. 


ASSAFRAS CHOCOLATE — 

Dr. DE LA MOTTE’S NUTRITIVE, HEALTH- 

RESTORING, AROMATIC CHOCOLATE, prepared from 

the Nuts of the Sassafras Tree, and Sold by the Patentee, 
12, Southampton-street, Strand, London. 

This Chocolate contains the peculiar virtues of the Sassa- 
fras Root, which has been long held in great estimation for 
its purifying and alterative properties. The aromatic quality 
(which is very grateful to the stomach) most invalids require 
for breakfast and evening repast, to promote digestion and 
to a deficiency of this property in the customary breakfast 
and supper, may in a great measure he attributed the fre- 
quency of cases of indigestion generally termed bilious. It 


| has been found highly beneficial in correcting the state of 


the digestive organs, &c. from whence arise many diseases, 
such as eruptions of the skin, gout, rheumatism, and scrofula. 
In cases of debility of the stomach, and a sluggish state of 
the liver and intestines, occasioning flatulence, costiveness, 
&c, and in spasmodic asthma, itis much recommended. 
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“In the best weekly reviews the public do not expect elaborate 
eriticism—the object of the reviewer is novelty, arrangement, amuse- 
ment—he wishes to give faithful accounts (which he generally does 
by extracts) of new publicatic ; and doubtless this, after all, is the 
proper a exact duty of w ch 
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JOURNAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
—@— 
HISTORY. 

The History of Germany, from the Earliest Period 
to the Present Time. By WotrGanG MENZEL. 
Translated by Mrs. Georce Horrocks. 3 vols. 
Vol. I. (‘* Bohn’s Standard Library.’’) 

Recent events have caused all who study history to 

dive more deeply than ever into the records of 

European procedure, and even the unlearned have 

been turned from their path and have discovered 

that only a knowledge of the past can lead them 
to a proper appreciation of the present. Germany 
is a country of which the majority of the English 
are peculiarly: ignorant ; yet has its position latterly 
induced much inquiry regarding its past state. 

Hence a translation, such as that now before us, 

is peculiarly opportune. 

Of Menzev’s History of Germany it is unne- 
cessary to say more than that, though not so phi- 
losophical as many of the more popular works of 
the kind, it is less tainted by the bias of its author, 
and is never defaced by the introduction of political 
discussions or party favouritisms ; and for this rea- 


son is it more suitable to general readers, who are | 


often not able properly to appreciate the derelic- 
tions of MENzEL’s more profound contemporaries. 
Mrs. Horrocks’s translation is very neat, aiming 
not so much to be literal. as familiarly to render the 
sense of the original. The first volume brings the 
history down to the last battles of Frepericx II. 
A very good steel engraving of CHARLEMAGNE’S 
portrait is given. 





Epitome of Alison’s History of Europe. For the 
use of Schools and Young Persons. Blackwood 
and Sons. 

Our praises of Mr. Attson’s larger work have 
been almost unconditional. His plan in the vo- 
lume before us is to compress the history of the 
period from 1789 to 1815 into one volume. Of 
the importance of a brief and explicit narrative of 
these years there cannot be a question. A cursory 
glance enables us to say that Mr. AL1son’s attempt 
is a very successful one. Schools and parents, 
and all who have the instruction of the young, 
should not fail to add it to the juvenile student’s 
list of lesson books. 





BIOGRAPHY. 


The Autobiography of a Working Man. By 
“ One who has Whistled at the Plough.” 
London: C. Gilpin. 

Tue writer of these pages possesses one of 
those extraordinary minds which nature seems 
delighted occasionally to cast upon the surface 
of the earth. They resemble nothing more 
truly than the volcanoes that sometimes burst 
forth, devastating immediate interests, but re- 
lieving from calamity and destruction distant 
parts of the globe. They are rarities, whosé 
origin admits not of arrangement or of defini- 
tion. They come like the meteor—though ob- 
scure their hiding-place, yet surpassingly bril- 
liant in their onward course. When they 
have fully burst upon the world, mankind 
wonder that so much grandeur should have 
been clouded from their view. 

The “ Whistler” is a Mr. SomervILLE, and 
we confess he is a marvel ; yet there have been 
many such. Each one puzzles us. Though 
bearing a family likeness, a stern and unmis- 
takable individuality is common to each. 
Coseett, Conpen, W. J. Fox, and King 
Hupson, are minds whose energy has been 
apparent in something besides words. Their 





| unadorned eloquence ” has convinced multi- 


Without praising the objects sought by all 


tudes, and overturned laws which were re-|the writers and agitators of the class to which 


garded as being firmly fixed as the rock to 
which Prometheus was chained ; their practi- 
cal successes have startled mankind. The 
world has yet to learn a lesson regarding 
such. What is the secret of their energy? 
what the source of their power? Coming 
from the spinning-jenny, the calico-room, or 


the plough’s tail, whence derive they the capa- | 


| city of swaying multitudes? They are earnest 
in their several missions; they seem to act 
from conviction; they have seen horrors un- 
imaginable; they have become familiar with 
| distress in its direst forms, with ignorance the 
most abject, with vice the most outrageous ; 
they would cure mankind, or enable mankind 
to cure themselves ; they are professional phi- 
lanthropists, only their thoughts do not take 
the limited turn of the philanthropist when 
seeking a remedy; they attribute to a govern- 
ment, to a system, or to a custom, what others 
ascribe to the mind of each ill-situated indi- 
| vidual ; they would alleviate by new and uni- 
versal laws; they compass remedies in their 
broadest aspect. Hence their large philosophy ; 
hence the hold they take upon men’s thoughts 
and judgments. ‘There is ever a proneness in 
the human mind to seize on large and all per- 
vading doctrines, and to eschew conventional- 
jisms. Hence the rapture with which these 
men are greeted; hence they reach greatness 
at a stride, and continue increasing their at- 
'tainments and adding to their honours, until 
| they acquire a popularity which is dazzling 
jeven as compared to the altitude on which 
their younger efforts had placed them. 


And ina measure these men become pro- 
phets ; they dictate by anticipation. ‘The doc- 
trine of Circumstances has ever been a favour- 
ite with them. They calculate from man’s 
actions what he may have to sacrifice, what to 
endure, what to gain. Hence have they much 
earnestness. This there must always be where 
there is a clearly-defined object. Singleness of 
purpose and devoted application are theirs : on 
these is much of their fame dependant. It would 
be absurd to say that in all cases it is genius 
which creates their greatness, or that in any 
case genius alone could command it. Any 
man who could have their early discipline in 
the school of experience, their early opportuni- 
ties for learning realities, and their early occa- 
sions of making observations, might draw the 
conclusions that they draw. It would then en- 
tirely depend upon the power of the will and 
the direction of the inclination. Would you 
sacrifice time, wealth, welfare, to the advance- 


j 





is open to you, the same achievements mav be 
obtained—the same difficulties be overcome. 
The statistics of the lives of these men are 
as remarkable as their successes. Not one of 
them ever started in his career with a large 
stock of knowledge. Though they attain fame, 


a longing to be useful, is the grand propeller. 
A mora) innocence pervades them which one 
cannot but reverence. Knowledge is to them 
such a novelty that they toss it about as a child 
does a toy. They seek to get as great an 
amount of amusement and entertainment as 
possible from every novel fact they chance 
upon, every new truth they reveal, every germ 
of refreshing thought they cross. Their minds 
are a vast “appropriation clause.” They store 
up only to cast forth as rapidly. They do not 
allow accumulations. There is no over-stock- 
ing—no literary cramming. They use every 


, 


thing they acquire, and as soon as they obtain 
possession of it. 





ment of the welfare of others, the same glory | 








| 





Mr. SoMERVILLE belongs, we say they de- 
serve attention. We are now not speaking of 
him as merely the producer of the work before 
us. Men of his class have led the way in many 
important changes. Neglected, scorned, de- 
fied, they may wield an immense power for 
evil ; but befriended, encouraged, guided, their 
capacity to perform good and beneficent and 
patriotic offices may be immeasurably in- 
creased. They are the representatives of an 
important part of society. They are the out- 
lets of the vast under-current which ever and 
anon, for want of fitting channels and fitting 
guidance, breaks forth in irregular and ill- 
shaped masses, and endangers the fabric that 
holds its self-satisfied, though often tottering, 
position over it. 

It must not be supposed that we desire to 
aid radicalism. Extremes of any kind have no 
respect from us. But we would urge the 
necessity of attention being bestowed on those 
who play so important a part in the affairs of 
the nation. To neglect facts is not the policy 
of the wise. If we had no other evidence of 
this, Mr. SomervVILLE’s book would furnish 
it. Why is there the constant and increasing 
distinction of classes among our countrymen ? 
Why is there gross debasement and unsur- 
passable misery on the one hand, while, on the 
other, luxury and refinement are so prominent ? 
Whence arise many of our social evils, many of 
our social disaffections, and the estrangements, 
the hatreds, the jealousies, common not merely 
to individual as against individual, but to sec- 
tion as against section? Whence arises the 
inveterate and hereditary sense of oppression, 
—whence the uncomprising denouncings of 
coercion, either fancied or real, so often heard ? 
Perhaps the Autobiography of a Working Man 
will in some measure directly inform us. It 
shews that poverty is the school for nurturing 
estrangements and exciting hatreds. Absence 
of the necessaries of life makes men discon- 
tented politicians, and teaches them wrongly 
to hate and to malign those who happen 
to be more fortunate than themselves. We 
may learn much from the worker’s boyhood. 
The account teems with startling descriptions 
of hardships encountered and sufferings en- 
dured. 

The writer’s present position and his man- 
hood’s fame must be kept out of consideration 
whilst we trace the upward strugglings of his 
mind and the painful endurances of the body. 
We shall have to make allowances for the ap- 
pearances of incongruities in his volume—for 
its want of symmetry and completeness. But 
such as it is we accept it. It was written 
under no ordinary difficulties, and must be 
valued more for the lessons and the instruction 
it conveys than for its startling comprehensive- 
ness or its skill in the art of bookmaking. 

ALEXANDER SOMERVILLE, the subject of 


their fulerum has not been a desire for it.| this book, has risen from the condition of a 
Their lever does not rest on ambition. A wish, | labourer to be, at all events, a skilful essayist, 


if not to something greater. Chance seems to 
have done much for his début, and his own 
innate industry warned him that only solid 
attainments can be the groundwork of fame. In 
1832 he joined the Scots Greys, and here dates 
the origin of much of his misery, and of his pro- 
minence as a public man. He was unfavour- 
ably regarded by the officers for writing a letter 
to the Dispatch during the time of agitation for 
the Reform Bill. This letter was in contradiction 
to a statement of the Duke of WELLINGTON 
at a public dinner. The Duke had said that 
the Scots Greys were not disaffected to the 
Government, and did not desire the pass- 
ing of the Reform Bill. A ‘flogging for 
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SoMERVILLE was the consequence. His|eminent potato salesman, was a youth working | loosened sheaves up 
Meetings | alongside of my father then, and remembers him | ‘‘ fed in’’ to the mill stood. 


case was taken up by the public. 


on a table, where the man who 
One woman stood on 


were held, subscriptions were gathered, and | not only for his industry and sobriety, but for his | the stack outside and forked down the sheaves to 


SOMERVILLE became a little god. 
ways kept at a respectful distance from his 
worshippers, however, having no notion that 
a man should be praised and immortalised 
for doing his duty, and for acting conscien- 
tiously. His freedom was purchased, and he 
now shortly entered the ranks of newspaper 
contributors in Glasgow, where some spirited 
articles on a local subject brought him into 
favourable notice. He is to be favourably 
remembered as the man who exposed the 
Radical conspiracy of 1834. His timely warn- 
ings were the means of saving Lord MEL- 
BOURNE, the then Home Minister, from assas- 
sination, and of preventing a disastrous and 
bloody civil war. But this good action en- 
sured him as much unpopularity with the mob 
as his patient endurance had previously exalted 
him in their estimation. But he was not 
contented with quietude. He joined the 
Spanish legion under General Evans, en- 
dured hardships unheard of, was engaged in 
conflicts the most severe, and at the end of 
two years returned to Scotland penniless. 
Destitute of food and means, he went to a 
field of beans and there lay and indicted a 
narrative which has proved the most popular 
account of the doings of the English battalions 
who sacrificed family and life to serve the un- 
grateful powers of Spain. Since that period 
Mr. SoMERVILLE has been too much encum- 
bered with pecuniary difficulties to make any 
bold venture. This Autobiography is the first. 
Yet he has attained to considerable popularity, 
and he has deserved it. Under the signature 
of “ One who has Whistled at the Plough,” he 
contributed very nervous compositions to the 
League newspaper. His writings of this kind 
have always been as free from party rancour 
as they are full of close and dexterous and 
practical reasoning. His warnings to those 
who desire to join in émeutes as a passport to 
liberty, who look upon riots as their just pre- 
rogative, are very sensible, and have been very 
serviceable. As aman who has seen the dis- 
ciplining of armies, who has fought in Spain 
against some of the sturdiest rebel forces that 
the world ever produced, and helped to over- 
come them—strong and combined and earnest 
as they were, he peculiarly well knows how 
much danger is incurred by those who engage 
in skirmishes of the kind. 

SoMERVILLE was born in 1811, when he 
might well have been spared, for food was dear 
and labour was scarce. His parents were 
humble people, and had already as many bairns 
as they could well manage. The early years 
of his parents’ wedlock were passed at Ayton, 
in Berwickshire. But they constantly shifted 
from village to village as the labour market 
necessitated. Their house was generally of a 
very inferior construction, as were all those in- 
habited by the working people. Mr. Somer- 
VILLE mentions that cotters’ huts had no 
window, and that this adjunct of health and 
comfort belonged to the tenant and was shifted 
to his new abode whenever circumstances re- 
quired his removal! Though wheat was six 
guineas per quarter, and SomERVILLE’s father 
earned only 15s. a week as a mason’s labourer, 
the stout-hearted man seldom despaired. He 
was 

A PATTERN FATHER. 

His reputation, as a mason’s labourer, was that 
of one who never lost any time, if time could be 
made. An old stonemason once told me, that when 
rain came on, and every one went home, or went to 
the public-house, my father always found something 
to do at the works. He needed it all for the hungry 
mouths at home. Mr. Yorston, of London, the 


;such, that though always on the verge of want, 


He al-| cheerful anecdotes and jokes, which accords with | the ground; while another on the ground assisted 
|my own knowledge of him. 
| forty shillings on drink for forty years ;’’ 


He had not ‘‘ spent | to load the women who carried the barrows. 
such was 
His economy and foresight was 


At 
{this work and in the harvest ficld did my mother 
{bear the burden of heavy labour and of me. 
After I was born I was carried to her on such 
want never came ; not even in tobacco, of which I | occasions to be suckled. My brother James has 
never knew him without an ounce to begin to, as|told me that the duty of carrying me devolved 
the last ounce was done, though the kind of tobacco | chiefly on him. Should you ever be in Scotland 
he used in chewing (he only smoked once a week, | and see Springfield, you will find a row of shabby- 
and that was on Sabbath evenings, listening to some | looking tiled sheds, such they continued to be when 
one of the family reading a sermon) could not be I was there last, the centre one of which is about 
obtained nearer than Dunbar, six or seven miles | twelve feet by fourteen, and not so high in the 
distant. He used tobacco, however, very sparingly, | walls as will allow a man to get in without stoop- 
and only because, as he said, ‘‘ it cheers my old|ing. That place without ceiling, or any thing 
heart, and helps me to get through the hard labour.’’ | beneath the bare tiles of the roof; without a floor 
Though so practically religious, that the hardest |save the common clay; without a cupboard or 
day’s work never prevented him from having family | recess of any kind; with no grate but the iron bars 
worship at night, which consisted of a preliminary which the tenants carried to it, built up and took 
prayer, singing a psalm, reading a chapter, and | away when they left it; with no partition of any 


his truthful boast. 


ek 


ani, Coo 


giving an extempore prayer of considerable length, | 


nor the usual early rising, from having both the 
family prayers and his ‘ private duty’? in the 


morning ; though the wettest, windiest, and coldest | 


storm that ever blew in those regions, did not keep 
him from the meeting-house on the Sabbath, no 
matter what the distance might be, and the distance 


from most places where he lived was from five to ten | 
tiles ; though deeply imbued with religious senti- | 
ments at all times, and though struggling with | 
| about at that time, and for which we, like others, 
| had to pay, that even those bare walls, for which 





poverty on one side, and his affectionate love for 
his family on the other, continually, yet was he one 


of the most lively companions to work with, or| 


walk with, always ready with an anecdote that had 
a point in it. Atthe annual ‘ winter suppers,” 
or the ‘“ kirnes,’’—harvest homes—which our 
master gave to his workpeople, my father was 
always the life of the company; ready with droll 
stories, witty jokes, and songs with a meaning in | 
them ; the only drawback on his pleasure was that 
these festivities being usually held on Saturday 
night (that the master might not lose the work of 
any of his men through intemperate headaches the 


next day), he felt the more serious responsibility of | 


| 


encroaching on the Lord’s Day. No persuasion 
nor entreaty, nor enjoyment of fun, nor the trick 
of putting the clock back, would keep him after ten 
o’clock. Nor would he allow any of us to remain 
later. We were always on those occasions taken 
home to have family worship over, and be in bed by 
twelve. 





| jected. 


| traits. 





The mother, too, was a model for the class 
among whom she lived. She was enduring, | 
patient, and industrious. We often wonder at | 
the hardships borne by our poor. We almost} 
feel grateful, occasionally, when a stalwart) 
mind emerges from their ranks, and denounces 
what seems to be the oppression of class by 
class, but which is in fact nothing more than | 
the result of changes and customs that time | 
and progress are moulding—that are hasten- | 
ing on to a benignant end—but which are | 
coercive in their transition state, awkward in 
the evolutions needed for working out their 
course. SOMERVILLE’s mother toiled in the 
field from dawn to sunset, when on the eve of 
confinement with the future political econo- 
mist. 


| 


THE ENDURING POOR. 


The carrying of the sheaves from the stackyard 
into the barn, which was a part of the house rent, 
was heavy work. My mother did that all the 
winter before I was born and the winter after, be- 
sides shearing in harvest time—the hours being in 
harvest between sun and sun. The stack carrying 
was done thus:—Two women had a barrow made | 
of two poles, with canvass stretched between the | 
poles; upon which canvass were laid ten or twelve 





sheaves. The two women then carried that load | 
through the yard and up a gangway to the upper | 
floor of the barn, meeting another couple going | 


down empty. They laid down their barrow, and 
rolled the sheaves out of it on the floor, where 





another woman was “‘ loosing out” and laying the} In 1823 Lams removed to Islington, 





kind save what the beds made; with no window 
save four small panes on one side,—it was this 
house, still a hind’s house at Springfield, for which, 
to obtain leave to live in, my mother sheared the 
harvest and carried the stacks. How eight chil- 


| dren and father and mother were huddled in that 
| place is not easily told. 


The worst of it was, that 
food was so very dear, clothes were so very dear, as 
to us not to be obtainable, and national glory was 
so very dear—that glory which Europe was mad 


so much of my mother’s labour had to be paid in 
rent, were less comfortable than they might have been. 

There are further details of the extraordi- 
nary privations to which this family were sub- 
Their industry, their rectitude, and 
their praiseworthy contentment are beautiful 
An elder son, after toiling all day out 
of doors, as a farmer’s labourer, used to close 
his working hours by repairing the boots and 
shoes of the younger branches, “ for all needed 
repairs, new shoes being, in those dear years, 
out of the question.” He also rose at four 
o’clock in the morning to help the youngsters 
in their work, that they might not incur danger 
of losing their engagement as farm workers of 
sixpence a day value. 

We have detailed thus much of the early 
life of SomERVILLE, because it illustrates a 
peculiar feature in our social history. In his 
after progress SOMERVILLE seems to have 
been somewhat of an enthusiast. He was very 
fond, when a child, of hearing a certain old 
couple tell strange stories abaut large towns. 


| The first recollection he has of his individuality 


is that of tumbling into a well, whose half-con- 
cealed recesses he had been exploring. He 
was then a good-sized boy, and the family was 
in somewhat better circumstances, and had 
removed to a place called Branxton. There 
was something of the poetic in the youth, 
although at this time he was employed only as 
a herder of kine. The long summers of his 
boyish life were spent amid these woods, 
“and in the rocky ravine of the Ogle Burn, 
with the cows which I herded in almost un- 
broken solitude, with only the birds singing in 
the trees; and my dreamy thoughts, and the 
incessant invention of my organ of construc- 
tiveness to amuse me. In the farm fields, 
sheltered by those woods, I drove the harrows, 
and held the plough, when I grew out of the 


oftice of herding cows.” 
To be continued.) 
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the April of 1825 obtained his liberation from | 
the thraldom of the India House, in conse- | 
quence of a medical certificate of the unfitness | 
of his health for prolonged labours at the desk. 
His own feelings on this most joyful occasion 
found vent in the ‘ Superannuated Man,” | 
published in the London Magazine, of the suc- | 
ceeding month. His ecstasy is thus expressed 
in a letter to WoRDSWwoRTH :— 

Thanks for your hearty congratulations. I may 
now date from the sixth week of my ‘‘ Hegira, or 
Flight from Leadenhall.’’ I have lived so much in 
it that a summer seems already past, and it is but 
early May with you and other people. How I 
look down on the slaves and drudges of the world. 
Its inhabitants are a vast cotton-web of spin-spin- 
! O the curbing cares! O the money 


spinners ! 
grubbers! Sempiternal muckworms! 


Sut, according to the ordinary course of 
human affairs, these rapturous anticipations 
appear to have been but imperfectly fulfilled. 
Having, in 1830, tried the experiment of lodg- 
ing in London, the injurious effect upon Miss 
LAmB’s health compelled him to withdraw to 
Enfield. At this period he states her mental 
condition to be “deplorable beyond any ex- 
ample.” As she descended into the vale of 
years, her illnesses became of more frequent 
recurrence, and of much longer duration. But 
Lamp’s affection for his sister was equal to 
every occasion, and seemed to rise with the 
demands made upon it. 

The following anecdote, related by himself 
in a letter to Mrs. Hazuirt, points to his one 
feeling,—the more deeply to be deplored, that 
it was united to so much that was worthy of all 
love and admiration. He had gone to Bury 
to conduct home to Enfield a young lady, to 
whom he was much attached, regarding her 
almost asa daughter. This lady, afterwards 
Mrs. Epwarp Moxon, had just recovered 
from a dangerous illness, when on a visit toa 
clergyman’s family at the former place :— 

Poor Emma, the first moment we were alone, 
took me into a corner, and cried, ‘‘ Now pray 
don’t drink ; do check yourself after dinner for my 
sake, and when we get home to Enfield you shall 
drink as much as ever you please, and I won’t 
say a word about it.’”’ How I behaved you may 


guess, when I tell you that Mrs. Williams and I 
have written acrostics on each other, and she 
hoped that she should have no reason to regret Miss 


Isola’s recovery, by its depriving her of our begun 


correspondence. 


The same letter contains also this amusing 
and characteristic anecdote :— 

We travelled with one of those troublesome fel- 
low-passengers in a stage-coach that is called a 
well-informed man. For twenty miles we dis- 
coursed about the properties of steam, probabilities 
of carriages by ditto, till all my science, and more 
than all, was exhausted, and I was thinking of 
escaping my torment by getting on the outside, 
when, getting into Bishop Stortford, my gentle- 
man, spying some farming land, put an unlucky 
question to me: ‘‘ What sort of crop of turnips I 
thought we should have this year ?’’ Emma’s eyes 
turned to me, to know what in the world I could 
have to say; and she burst out into a violent fit of 
laughter, maugre her pale, serious, cheeks, when, 
with the greatest gravity, I replied that, ‘“‘ it de- 
pended, I believed, upon boiled legs of mutton.” 
This clenched our conversation, and my gentle- 
man, with a face half wise, half in scorn, troubled 
us with no more conversation, scientific or philo- 
sophical, for the remainder of the journey. 


In the spring of 1833 LamB removed from 
Enfield to Edmonton, where he remained till 
his death in 1834. It had been thought ad- 
visable that Miss Lamp should be no longer 
subjected to the prejudicial effects of the ne- 
cessary removals, and her brother decided on 





accompanying her as a boarder to a Mr. 


WaALDENs, under whose care she had already | the best and the greatest minds have rejoiced to 


been, determining for the future to live 
with her in her madness as in her sanity. | 
About the same time he lost the cherished | 
society of Miss Isoua, by her marriage with 
Mr. Moxon. 
ment at Edmonton he thus writes to a friend 
of this lady :— 


It is no new thing for me to be left to my sister. 
When she is not violent, her rambling chat is bet- 
ter to me than the sense and sanity of this world. 
Her heart is obscured, not buried; it breaks out 
occasionally ; and one can discover a strong mind 
struggling with the billows which have gone over it. 
I could be nowhere happier than under the same 
roof with her. Her memory is unnaturally strong ; 
and from ages past, if we may so call the earliest 
records of our poor life, she fetches thousands of 
names and3things that never would have dawned 
upon me again, aud thousands more from the ten 
years she lived before me. What took place from 
early girlhood to her coming of age principally, 
live again (every important thing, and every trifle) 
in her brain, with the vividness of real presence. 
For twelve hours incessantly she will pour out, 
without intermission, all her past life, forgetting 
nothing, pouring out name after name to the Wal- 
dens, as a dream ; sense and nonsense; truth and 
errors huddled together ; a medley between inspira- 
tion and nonsense. 


Cuarves Lame died, after five days’ ill- 
ness, of erysipelas, brought on by an acci- 
dent, apparently trifling. His sister, at the 
time of his death, was in a state of partial 
estrangement. For a time she continued to 
reside at Edmonton, loving, when well, to 
stroll in the evening to the old churchyard 
where the loved remains were deposited, and 
where at last, in the same grave, her own were 
laid. She died at St. John’s Wood, on the 
20th of May, 1847, her mind much weakened 
by the frequent recurrence of her awful ma- 
lady, but her “ sweetness of disposition” un- 
changed to the last. 

We regret that the want of room forces us 
to resist the almost irresistible temptation of 
extracting many passages from Mr. TAt- 
FOURD’s exquisite character-paintings of the 
brilliant circle of friends who, like LAms, have 
passed away, though, like him, their thoughts 
and their memory yet live, and will live. We 
restrict ourselves to the following vivid and 
poetical delineation of the greatest and the 
cleverest :— 

SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, 

A rich store of classical knowledge—a sense of 
the beautiful, almost verging on the effeminate—a 
facile power of melody, varying from the solemn 
tops of the organ to a bird-like flutter of airy 
sound—the glorious faculty of poetic hope, exerted 
on human prospects, and presenting its results 
with the vividness of prophecy; a power of ima- 
ginative reasoning which peopled the nearer ground 
of contemplation with thoughts 

** All plumed like ostriches, like eagles bathed, 

As full of spirit as the month of May, 

And gorgeous as the sun at midsummer,’’ 
endowed the author of the Ancient Mariner and 
Christabel. Thus gifted, he glided from youth into 
manhood, as a fairy voyager on a summer sea, to 
eddy round and round in dazzling circles, and to 
make little progress, at last, towards any of those 


About a year after his settle- | 





thousand mountain summits which, glorified by 
aerial tints, rose before him at the extreme verge | 
of the vast horizon of his genius. The Ancient | 
Mariner, printed with the Lyrical Ballads, is still | 
his finest poem—at once the most vigorous in | 
design and most chaste in execution—developing the | 
intensest human affection, amidst the wildest 
scenery of a poet’s dream. Nothing was too bright | 
to hope from sucha dawn. The mind of Coleridge 
seemed the harbinger of the golden years his en- | 


anticipate, and the earnest belief in which is better 
than all frivolous enjoyments, all worldly wisdom, 
all worldly success. And if the noontide of his 
genius did not fulfil his youth’s promise of manly 
vigour, nor the setting of his earthly life honour it 
by an answering serenity of greatness, they have 


| still left us abundant reason to be grateful that the 


glorious fragments of his mighty and imperfect 
being were ours. Cloud after cloud of German 
metaphysics rolled before his imagination, which it 
had power to irradiate with fantastic beauty, and to 
break into a thousand shifting forms of grandeur, 
though not to conquer; mist after mist ascended 
from those streams where earth and sky 
should have blended in one imagery, and were 
turned by its obscured glory to radiant haze ; 
indulgence in the fearful luxury of that talismanic 
drug, which opens glittering scenes of fantastic 
beauty on the waking soul to leave it in arid deso- 
lation, too often veiled it in partial eclipse, and 
blended fitful light with melancholy blackness over 
its vast domain, but the great central light remained 
unquenched, and lost its gleams through every de- 
partment of human knowledge. A boundless ca- 
pacity to receive and retain intellectual treasure 
made him the possessor of greater stores of lore, clase 
sical, antiquarian, historical, biblical, and miscel- 
laneous, than were ever vouchsafed, at least in our 
time, to a mortal being ; goodly structures of divine 
philosophy rose before him like exhalations on the 
table-land of that his prodigious knowledge. But, 
alas! there was a deficiency of the power of volun- 
tary action which would have left him unable to 
embody the shapes of a shepherd’s dreams, and 
made him feeble as an infant before the overpower- 
ing majesty of his own! Hence his literary life 
became one of splendid and sad prospectus, resem- 
bling only the portal of a mighty temple which it 
was forbidden us to enter, but whence strains of 
rich music issuing ‘‘ took the prisoned soul, and 
lapped it in Elysium,’’ and fragments of oracular 
wisdom startled the thought they could not satisfy. 
Hence the riches of his mind were developed, not 
in writing, but in his speech—conversation I can 
scarcely call it—which no one who once heard can 
ever forget. Unable to walk in solitude, he sought 
the gentle stimulus of social admiration, and under 
its influence poured forth without stint the mar- 
vellous resources of a mind rich in the spoils of 
time—richer, richer far, in its own glorious ima. 
gination and delicate fancy! There was a noble 
prodigality in these outpourings—a generous dis- 
dain of self—an earnest desire to scatter abroad the 
seeds of wisdom and beauty, to take root wherever 
they might fall, and spring up without bearing his 
name or impress, which might remind the listener 
of the first days of poetry, before it became indi- 
vidualised by the press, when the Homeric rhap- 
sodist wandered through new-born cities and scat- 
tered hovels, flashing upon the minds of the won- 
dering audience the bright train of heroic shapes, 
the series of godlike exploits, and sought no record 
more enduring than the fleshly tablets of his 
hearers’ hearts—no memory but that of genial tra- 
dition ; when copyright did not ascertain the 
reciter’s property, nor marble at once perpetuate 
and shed chillness on his fame. 


** His bounty was as boundless as the sea, 
His love as deep.’’ 


Like the ocean, in all its variety of gentle moods, 
his discourse perpetually ebbed and flowed—no- 
thing in it angular, nothing of set purpose, but 
now trembling as the voice of divine philosophy, 
‘*not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose, 
but musical as is Apollo’s lute,’’ was wafted over the 
summer wave ; now glistening in long line of light 
over some obscure subject, like the path of moon- 
light on the black water, and, if ever receding from 
the shore, driven by some sudden gust of inspira- 
tion, disclosing the treasures of the deep, like the 
rich strond in Spenser, ‘‘ far sunken in their sunless 
treasuries,’’ to be covered anon by the foam of the 
same immortal tide. The benignity of his manner 
befitted the beauty of his disquisitions ; his voice 


thusiasm predicted and painted—of those days of | rose from the gentlest pitch of conversation to the 
peace on earth and good will among men, which | height of impassioned eloquence without effort, as 
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his language expanded from some common topic of 
the day to the loftiest abstractions ; ascending by a 
winding track of spiral glory to the highest truths 
which the naked eye could discern, and suggesting 
starry regions beyond, which his own telescopic 
gaze might possibly decipher. If his entranced 
hearers often were unable to perceive the bearings 
of his argument—too mighty for any grasp but his 
own—they understood ‘‘a beauty in the words, if 
not the words,’’ and a wisdom and a piety in the 
illustrations, even when unable to connect them 
with the idea which he desired to illustrate. If an 
entire scheme of moral philosophy was never de- 
veloped by him, either in speaking or writing, all 
the parts were great; vast biblical knowledge, 
though sometimes eddying in splendid conjec- 
ture, was always employed with pious reverence ; 
the morality suggested was at once elevated and 
genial; the charity hoped all things; and the 
mighty imaginative reasoner seemed almost to realise 
the condition suggested by the great apostle, 
‘*that he understood all mysteries and all know- 
ledge, and spake with the tongues both of men and 
angels !’’ 


The great poet-philosopher’s love for. the 
brother and sister remained unchanged amid 
the clouds which encompassed his last days. 
That the thought of them was sweet to him 
even during the acute suffering of the illness 
which brought him to the grave, is attested by 
the following touching circumstance. Against 
the title of a poem composed by him in 1796, 
when CHARLES and Mary LAMB were ona 
visit to him, is written,— 

C. H. & MARY LAMB, 
dear to my heart, yea, 
as it were, my heart, 
S.T. C, At. 63, 1834. 
1797 
1834 


37 years. 





Mr. Serjeant TaLrourp finds in the more 
than usually uncertain tenure by which in| 
LAamB’s case every temporal blessing was held, | 
and in the perpetual interruptions to which his | 
domestic comfort was liable, and in his own 
predisposition to insanity, an explanation of 
his peculiarities, and an apology for his fail- 
ings. Conscious that evil was ever impending, 
instead of endeavouring to pierce through the 
proximate darkness to the light beyond, he 
averted entirely his gaze from the future, and 
acquired the habit of living for the day. But 
while we may not palliate that which under 
any circumstances must be wrong, let us, as 
becomes those whose greater purity—if such 
indeed we possess—may be owing merely to a 
comparative absence of temptation, constitu- 
tional and external, beware how we condemn 
the man whose circumstances we cannot esti- 
mate, and whose virtues we have never imi- 
tated. The life of Coartes Lams affords an 
example of true heroism—the Christian idea 
of which is self-devotion. It is not so much 
in his resolution to obtain his sister’s freedom 
by becoming himself responsible for her guar- 
dianship, that we find him worthy of our ut- 
most admiration ; of that a generous impulse 
might have made many capable; it is in his 
subsequent conduct. ‘So far,” it seems, 
‘* from thinking that his sacrifice of youth and 
love to his sister gave him a licence to follow 
his own caprice at the expense of her feelings, 
even in the lightest matters, he always wrote 
and spoke of her as his wiser self; his gene- 
rous benefactress, of whose protecting care he 
was scarcely worthy.” It is in this genuine 
humility—this true generosity, that we behold 
the evidence of a lofty mind and a gentle 
nature. Nine years after their first association, 
he thus writes to Miss WorpsworTH :— 





To say all that I knew of her would be more 


than I think any body could believe or understand ; 
and when I hope to have her well again with me, it 
would be sinning against her feelings to go about to 
praise her; for I can conceal nothing that I do 
from her. She is older, and wiser, and better than 
I, and all my wretched imperfections I cover to 
myself by resolutely thinking on her goodness. She 
would share life and death, heaven and hell with 
me. She lives but for me; and I know I have 
been wasting and teasing her life for five years past 
incessantly with my cursed ways of going on. But 
even in this upbraiding of myself, I am offending 
against her, for I know that she has cleaved to me 


for better for worse; and if the balance has been | 


against her hitherto, it ‘‘ was a noble trade.” 


But Lamp’s devotion did not display itself 
merely in the expression of his affection. To 
lavish attention, time, and even life upon a 
beloved object is sometimes merely a more re- 
fined form of self-indulgence. Self-denial is 
the only test of true affection, and Lams’s 
stood this test. ‘* None of those temptations in 
which misery is the most potent, ever tempted 
him to exceed his income, when scantiest, by 
a shilling. He had always a reserve for 
poor Mary’s periods of seclusion, and some- 
thing in hand besides for a friend in need.” 
He had also provided for his sister’s comfort 
in case she should survive him. ‘To his friends 
in need he was lavish of the surplus of his 
narrow income, and pressed upon them his 
assistance with as much delicacy as generosity. 
Most truly did he merit the epithet of “‘ Gentle- 
hearted CHARLES,” by which he is alluded to 
in the poem of his friend CoLEeripGE, to 
which we referred above,—or the praise of 
being one 

who never friend forsook, 
Or hurt a thing that feels— 
bestowed upon him in some beautiful verses by 
the author of these memorials. 

Our next extract may help to complete the 

idea we have attempted to convey of the cloud 


|which ever lowered over the brother and 


sister, and frequently burst upon them in their 
happiest moment :— 


| flowers ever spring from the dust of error and 
| pain, to pruduce angels more touching or more 
pure than the affection which united CHARLES 
and Mary Lams! 

| But, whilst we reverence the goodness of 
Cuar.es Lams, let us not confound with it 
his errors in our admiration, In this respect 
let us take himself for our model :— 


But neither Lamb’s own secret griefs, nor the 
tastes which they nurtured, ever shook his faith in 
the requisitions of duty, or induced him to dally 
with that great moral paradox to which near ac- 
| quaintance with the great errors of mighty natures 
is sometimes a temptation. Never, either, in writ- 
ing or speech, did he purposely confound good with 
evil. For the new theories of morals which gleaned 
out in the conversation of some of his friends, he 
had no sympathy; and though in his boundless indul- 
gence to the perversities and faults of those whom 
long familiarity had endeared to him, he did not 
suffer their frailties to impair his attachment to the 
individuals, he never palliated the frailties them- 
selves ; still less did he emblazon them as virtues. 


| 

Neither let us refuse our esteem and admira- 
tion for an example of so much that is most 
|sublime in human nature, because with it was 
| mingled a portion of human frailty; and whilst 
ever keeping spotless and perfect the idea of 
moral rectitude, let us rejoice that our duty and 
our privilege is to judge no one, but to hope all 
things ! 
| 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


| 
| 





| Pictures from the North, in Pen and Pencil ; 
| sketched during a Summer Ramile. By 
GEORGE FRANCKLIN ATKINSON, Esq. 
Bengal Engineers. Olivier. 
Mr. ATKINSON is anacute observer. He has, 
too, a peculiar power of concentrating his ideas, 
j and of conveying his thoughts and his acquire- 
ments perspicuously. He is a very pleasant 
travelling companion—one who enlightens and 
| amuses so imperceptibly that we feel astonished 
| at what he causes us to learn from him. 


| ’ e £-° ° e 
The constant impendency of this giant sorrow | The cause of his excursion in the north was 


saddened to ‘‘the Lambs ” even their holidays, as | ill health. Sickness compelled him to exchange 
the journey which they both regarded as the relief} an Indian for a Russian residence. Himself 
and charm of the year was frequently followed by a| and three lively friends made for Russia by 
seizure, and when they ventured to take it, a strait- | way of Hamburg and Travemunde, and thence 
waistcoat, carefully packed by Miss Lamb herself,| up the Baltic to St. Petersburg. His notes 
was their constant companion. Sad experience at | by the way are pleasant reading. His overland 
last induced the abandonment of the annual excur- journey to Belgium is full of neat sketches— 
sion, and Lamb was contented with walks in and | ‘hut they are not so novel as some other por- 
near London during the interval of labour. Miss} ¢i54¢ of his book. 


Lamb experienced and full well understood pre- | 
monitory symptoms of the attack, in restlessness, | 
low fever, and the inability to sleep, and as gently | 
as possible prepared her brother for the duty he | 
must soon perform ; and thus, unless he could stave 
off the terrible separation till Sunday, obliged him 
to ask leave of absence from the office as if for a 
day’s pleasure —a bitter mockery! On one occa- 
sion Mr. Charles Lloyd met them, slowly pacing 
together a little footpath in Hoxton-fields, both | 
weeping bitterly, and found on joining them that 
they were taking their solemn way to the accus- 
tomed asylum ! 

We scarce know whether most to admire the 
man who could yield or the woman who could 
inspire such devotion. And yet the source of 
this mighty and most beautiful love—its very 
bond and soul is to be found in their mutual 
infirmities ;—by these it was tried and proved 
to be pure gold—by these, and by the forbear- | 
ance and the tenderness they educed, they be- 
came more and more endeared—more and | 
more assured of the passing goodness and un- | 
changeable affection of each other. Each new} 





When he gets upon ground 
that is but little traversed by Englis) Jittéra- 
teurs his powers are seen to more advantage— 
because helped by the nature of the subject. 


| His Russian stay was short, and was almost 


wholly confined to the neighbourhood of the 
capital. Health again compelled him to seek 
another climate. At St. Petersburg his station 
as a military officer gave him prestige. He 
enjoyed opportunities for gleaning which would 
not be extended to a civilian. ‘The Russians, 
so infatuated by military grandeur, eagerly 
sought him. He was noticed by the Imperial 
Court, and he joined, by request, in the cere- 
mony of the marriage of the Grand Duchess 
OuGa to the Crown Prince of Wurtemburg. 
His information regarding the Russian army 
leads us to suppose that the Emperor’s forces 
are not near so formidable as has been generally 
believed. Some time spent in enjoying royal 
fétes and amid military exhibitions, served to 
warn him that he must be moving. He left, 
and on his road homeward stopped at several 
places in Finland. Stockholm also had the 


affliction—each instance of human frailty, but | favour of his attention, and of these parts he 
served to develop a new depth in the fathom-| gives much new matter. Thence he madea 
less well of their mutual love. It is not with-| rapid return to Hamburg, and home through 
in the compass of human nature, whose loveliest | Germany and Belgium. 
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A few passages from his Russian reminis- 
cences will be found more than acceptable, for 
they are such as attract by their sprightliness, 
and will be valuable on account of the peculiar 
opportunities possessed by the writer for ob- 
taining a correct view of the society of St. 
Petersburg and its modes of government, and 
of the status of Russian life. 


THE CHURCH OF ST, PETERSBURG. 

The gem of the imperial city, the finest and 
costliest, is the new St. Isaac’s church, the fame of 
which has resounded far and wide. For the last 
sixty years the good citizens of St. Petersburg 
have witnessed its building, its falling down, and 
rebuilding. The exterior has at last been com- 
pleted; but ten years more will most probably 
elapse before the interior is finished. 
again, travellers have been run away with by their 
admiration, and have pronounced it to be the finest 
Christiau temple in the world. But those travel- 
lers assuredly could never have seen St. Peter’s, 
St. Paul’s, the cathedrals of Milan, Strasburg, or 
even the fragment at Cologne; to none of which it 
can be fairly brought in comparison. The most 
costly it may be; but millions were expended on 
the foundations, which are on a swamp, millions on 
the marbles and gilding, and no doubt another mil- 
lion will be required before it is ultimately com- 
pleted. 

RUSSIAN SUPERSTITION. 

The cathedral was dedicated to St. Isaac, be- 
cause Peter was born on the day consecrated to 
that saint. In the Russian calendar each day is 
marked out as under the protection of some dif- 
ferent one, to whom all who are born on that day 
must do homage. Every body carries about his 
person a metal image of this tutelary saint, as did 
the ancient Egyptians; while in every room, as in 
every cabin of a vessel, the traveller may observe, 
decked out in finery and illuminated with candles, 
the Russian’s idol, or Bogh, to which tinselled 
effigy he first makes obeisance, crossing himself at 
the same time, before he addresses any living per- 
son present. Their superstition, however, is bene- 


In this, | 


far on the high-road to Elysium, without concomi- 
tant processes. Such is the more refined method 
of bathing in Russia, which civilisation has intro- 
duced into the capital; but the primitive style is 
still preserved in the villages of the Imperial domi- 
nions, where delicacy is a word unknown, and 
|where, in the same bath-room, both male and 
| female congregate together, intra muros, in a state 
of absolute nudity, assisting each other with unblush- 
ing assiduity. 

In every village there is a public bath, which 
| consists of a single large room, furnished with jars 
of water and a number of stones, under which a 
fire is ignited. On the stones becoming well heated, 
water is thrown on them, when the steam is gene- 
rated that fills the room. Then with branches of 
fir and birch the bathers rub and scrub each other 
—fathers, mothers, brothers, sisters, and strangers, 
|in human miscellany, assisting one another in Teu- 
|tonic barbarity. When sufficiently mollified, the 
| parties rush out in the cold air, and plunge and roll 
| together in the snow. Besides these, on the north 
| bank of the river there are numerous floating baths 
| for the poorer brethren of the human family of St. 
Petersburg. Urged with a laudable desire for gra- 
tifying curiosity, we ventured to inspect their inter- 
nal arrangements. We bore innocently down to 

one which happened to be set apart for the gentler 
|sex. The enigma of words, which stated such to 
| be the case we were unfortunately unable to read. 
We, however, opened the outer door, and tapped at 
the inner one, which was immediately flung aside 
at the summons, when lo and behold, what was 
|there! . . . The pen and pencil drop at the very 
|remembrance. ... Suffice it to say, we were 
'grievously mistaken. The startled nymphs at once 
| got up extemporary shrieks, and the janitrix was 
| very irate, uttering, probably, her choicest Sclavo- 
nian Billingsgate at our accidental intrusion, as we 
| retreated precipitately from the sacred spot, de- 


| serving, as we did, the fate of Actzon. 








| The following is Mr. ATKtNsoN’s sketch of 
| RUSSIAN PRIVATE LIFE. 
The dinner is in the French style, but before en- 


ficial in some respects, for in the bazars, at the| tering the room various stimulants are handed 
hour of closing houses, one may see the shopkeeper | round in the shape of anchovies, sandwiches, &c. 





fastening his warehouse by a simple string with a| 
seal attached: this seal is sacred, superstition | 
rendering it inviolate, and the goods are as secure | 
as if under bars and bolts. Before leaving his | 
threshold, he turns to his Bogh and offers up his | 
thanksgiving and prayers. 


| 
RUSSIAN BATHS. 


Our next exploit is to initiate ourselves into the| ° 


mysteries of the Russian bath, which is somewhat | 
similar to the Turkish in its mode of operation. | 
Gentle reader, imagine yourself disrobing in a room | 
pleasantly warm; from this you will pass into one | 
of an improved temperature, and thence into a 
third, the heat of which, a concentrated essence of | 
tropics, will make you gasp again. A dense vapour | 
rises from the heated stoves beneath the grating | 
under you, and for your especial benefit stages are | 
erected at different heights, upon which you may 
stand or recline to enjoy various degrees of heat. | 
Then there is an hirsute individual, who will take 
inordinate pleasure in lathering your human form 
divine with soap-suds, and flagellating you with 
twigs, and occasionally kneading the tenderest parts 
of your exuding frame with his bony knuckles. 
After which it will be your fate to undergo a forcible 
immersion in the coldest water, when you are suf- 
fered to lie at peace in the adjoining room. Then 
it behoves you to become oblivious of sublunary 





matters, and elevate your ideas from a mundane 
existence to Paradise and the seventh heaven, Such 
will be the course of events if you can stand the | 
birch-brooming and other manuary pummelling to | 


which you will be subjected. For my part, one| 
act is usually omitted in the performance, for by a| 
rather rapid and unanticipated extension of my leg, 
the operator becomes suddenly disposed of, being | 
projected with considerable emphasis into the adja- | 
cent corner. For me the vapour is sufficiently re- 
freshing and exhilarating, and carries me sufficiently 


with a glass of caviare or Madeira, to act as a hone 
to the appetite. The dessert is on the table from 
the commencement, and the prevailing style of 
cookery is that of our neighbours across the channel. 
We are occasionally regaled with a genuine Russian 


| dish, but we find our taste must be at fault, as we 
|are unable to appreciate with proper relish their 


savoury condiments. Of course the Russian 


Blesses his stars and thinks them excellent, 


which is fortunate. Amongst the most favoured 
and popular dishes is the black soup, a bilious con- 
coction, something between bilge-water and macas- 
sar oil. ‘‘ Oh, dura messorum ilia!’’ The pre- 
vailing beverage is kwass, or a remarkably small 
beer,—a fermentation of barley, rye, and oatmeal, 
but savouring of the Neva, and prodigiously mild 
in its effect,—calculated to engender ponderosity 
rather than conviviality. 


Brandy, the author states, is the Russian’s 
favourite beverage, and both the high and the 
low often drink it to excess. But the Russian 
drunkard differs materially from the English. 


The Mujik becomes desperately affectionate when 
in this glorious state of Bacchus. He seems to have 
no overweening anxiety to engage every passer-by in 
a pugilistic encounter, but rather to clasp round the 
neck in loving embrace every luckless wight who is 
not sufficiently vigilant to escape from such a 
familiar hug. There is a mixture called mead, 
made chiefly of honey, and when iced is a most re- 
freshing drink, but the favourite among the upper 
classes is Champagne, and more of this ‘‘ Cliquot’’ 
is consumed in Russia than France can produce. 
Some 700,000 bottles are annually imported into 
St. Petersburg alone. The evening amusements 
in Russian life consist principally in dancing, or 


else cards are the favourite diversion, when whist 
| and preference are played. 


Foreign cards are not 








allowed to be imported into the country. They 
are made by orphan children, and the sale of them 
supports the asylum. Large sums are always 
staked on these games; it is the passion of the 
Russian to play high, and many a thousand serfs 
and even entire fortunes are lost and won on the 
turn of atrump. Nor is it confined to the upper 
circles of society, for gambling affords the greatest 
delight to the lowest subject of the realm, who 
risks his last copique as bravely as the noble does 
his thousands. 


The pay of the army is low. When Mr. 
ATKINSON mentioned the amount of the re- 
ceipts enjoyed by English officers “it made 
them open wide the eye of astonishment, a 
lieutenant of our corps drawing more than a 
full colonel of their corresponding regiment; 
but every thing is proportionally cheaper, and 
they have not the appearance to keep up that 
ours must.” As a practical man, Mr. At- 
KINSON d%es not greatly dread the strength of 


NICHOLAS’S ARMY. 


The army is certainly colossal in numbers, up- 
wards of a million fighting men are nominally en- 
rolled under its banners; but when we examine 
closely this immense force, we discover that the 
effective nature of it is by no means so formidable. 
It is wonderful to think, however, that in so few 
short years such a fine army has sprung from the 
rabbie that composed its ranks, when Peter’s thou- 
sands were routed by the hundreds of Charles XII. 
It appears that it mustered in 1656 but 9,000 men, 
and has increased progressively as follows :— 


1696 .....- 30,000] 1771 .... 198,000 
1707 ...... 60,000 | 1794 313,000 
1710 ...... 149,000 | 1803 508,000 


1750 ...... 164,000 


But we shall find that in event of war a very small 
portion of this force is disposable. From the grand 
total we may deduct,— 


At present 1,006,000 


1,006,000 
Sick and invalids........ 113,000 
Establishment of Emperor 148,000 
Servants... 92,000 
—— + 353,000 
Leaving...... 653,000 
Again, from this amount a deduction must be made 
of troops on regular service, who cannot be sayed. 


Mr. ATKINSON calculates these to be about 
472,000, thus leaving 181,000; and 


From these, again, in case of war with Austria, 
100,000 must be kept to guard the frontier, and 
thus we find the colossal Russian army is reduced 
to 81,000 effective disposable troops. 


Thus does he describe 


GOVERNMENT EXACTIONS. 

In no country are the passports more lucrative 
to government than in Russia. For each permit to 
leave, two pounds sterling is coolly required. 
Many merchants are not permitted to quit the 
country at all without leaving heavy security (a 
third of the money they have realised, to be for- 
feited in case of not returning. In fact, govern- 
ment is mightily avaricious, and every devisable 
means is resorted to for increasing the current that 
flows into the imperial coffers, and many sources 
are necessary for the perpetual replenishing re- 
quired. The case of abstracting 1,300,000 rubles 
from the archives of the church for the comple- 
tion of the St. Isaac’s Church is rather a case in 
point. Strangers, therefore, must bleed as well as 
the natives for the support of the state. Still the 
people, however much they are taxed, are a happy 
race ; beggars are curiosities, as being so rare, a 
provision being made for those sick or out of em- 
ploy: and the mass having necessaries of life 
cheap, and plenty of employment, and a sheepskin 
to protect their limbs from the cold, seek no more, 
for they are contented. But with the exception of 
those necessaries of life, and to which the poor 
have easy access, every thing in St. Petersburg is 
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at an exorbitant price. Furniture, pictures, and| A Visit to the Western Coast of Norway. By|are scenes of surpassing loveliness, or rather, 


articles of virtu frightfully expensive. For a small 


W. Wirticu. London: C. Cox. 


perhaps, which appear so, compared with sur- 


evergreen, English value five shillings, we were) Mr. Wirricn was Professor of German at rounding gloom and barreness. For instance, 
modestly asked a sum equivalent to five pounds. |the London University College. In early life 
This may give an idea of the relative value of| he settled at Tilsit as a clergyman. On the 


articles. 


After speaking of the facility with which the 
Russians can imitate the habits of other nations 
and their skill in rapidly acquiring a know- 
ledge of living languages, the author gives the 
following account of the cause of 


RUSSIAN IGNORANCE, 


Despotism, that bane to the country, is, how- 
ever, the chief fetter that binds down genius and 
talent which, if left unshackled, would shine 
conspicuously and add to tie glory of the em- 
pire, is cramped by the severity of the censor- 
ship, which suffers no publication to appear but 
what pays the greatest adulation to the govern- 
ment; thus, among the authors, the greatest syco- 
phants are the most highly favoured at court. No 
highminded man will bear to be so guided, and his 
talents are thus left to be wasted on the desert air. 
But this is the design of government, and so long 
as it lasts, literature is doomed to be among the 
things that might be, and the people will ever re- 
main cloistered in ignorance. But it is not alone 
in this, for the arts, manufactures, and commerce 
are similarly fettered, and the most superficial tra- 
veller will not fail to notice the pernicious effects of 
such despotism, for who would endeavour to raise 
himself above the multitude and be anxious to ex- 
cel, when by so doing he instantly becomes an ob- 
ject of suspicion, and may, at a moment’s notice, 
without assignable cause, have his estates confis- 
cated and be himself banished. That slavery and 
commerce in a state is an anomaly, is nothing new; 
the former destroys the latter, and so is it with 
manufactures ; and in proportion as there is liberty 
and security of property, so do the nations excel 
each other in perfection. Thus will it be till some 
change is effected. 

Diversos diversa decent, non omnibus annis. 
Omnia conveniunt, res prius apta nocet, 
The government, then is blameable for the back- 
wardness of its country. Nicholas rules with a rod 
of iron, but not too severe to uphold the system by 


which he rules. He is not naturally cruel, and he | 


assumes a rigour but to suit his ends and maintain 
his power. Many of the barbarities perpetrated in 


the empire are unknown to him. The governors | 


of districts are the veritable heroes, and the enor- 
mities are glossed over, and never reach the impe- 
rial ears in all their horrors, but for which he has 
the credit. Nor is he to blame for the form of 
government. It is forced upon him by the aris- 
tocracy, who are interested in the moral blindness 
of those wretched victims of their oppression, the 
slaves, whose education would be ruinous to their 
riches. Enlightenment would teach them the road 
to freedom. The system of espionage, however, is 
the most detestable; not alone in the salons of St. 
Petersburg, not only in the wilds of inland Scla- 
vonia, but at the courts of foreign potentates, and 
in private dwellings in distant lands, the Russian 
is not secure; some unwary allusion to his go- 
vernment, his opinion of its despot, are heard by 
one he least suspects, and wafted across the seas to 
his ruling powers; a sudden recall and banishment 


Siberia becomes his lot. Abject obsequiousness, | 


and cringing, fawning flattery, on the other hand, 
ensure distinction and emolument. 


Here we must stop. The reader will have 
discovered that Mr, ArKINSON’s book, whe- 


ther viewed as a literary production, an histori- | 


cal record, or a northern guide, is equally valu- 
able. The revelations concerning Stockholm 
are also attractive. The pencil pictures are 
good, but they sink into insignificance when 
contrasted with those of the pen. 





| death of his wife, a few months after their 
| marriage, he resigned his living, and accom- 
|panied his brother, Colonel Wirricu, on a 
|tour to Italy. He settled at Naples, where he 
again married, and lived for ten years. In 
|1820 he came to England, and engaged in 
various literary works, teaching German upon 
{an improved method. He was one of the 
ablest geographers of his time, and the author 
| of the many remarkable articles on that science 
| which appeared in the Penny Cyclopedia. He 
wrote also the greater portion of The Geogra- 
phy of America published by the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 

Such was the man who visited the Western 
Coast of Norway, and whose narrative is given 
to the world in one of “ Knight’s Monthly 
Volumes.” Not only because the country is 
little known and information about it is accept- 
able, but because the author was peculiarly 
| competent to be an observer of nature, and to 
impart an unusual amount of information, do 
we purpose to devote a few columns to a re- 
view of his reminiscences. 

Mr. Witticu, at the beginning of June, 
sailed in a Norwegian vessel, bound from Hull 
to Havanger, and the voyage occupied five 
days. The first aspect of Norway, from the 
sea, was any thing but attractive. It was like 
a great heap of barren rocks, without a tree or 
a bush, or even a grassy spot. ‘The coast was 
remarkable for inlets, which ran into the main 
land further than the eye could trace them, 
apparently for several miles, bounded on either 
side by perfectly barren cliffs. There were 
few traces of inhabitants: a cottage here and 
there, but no towns or villages. This is one 
of the characteristic features of Norwegian 
scenery. Another is the Fiords, of which we 
take a single description :— 


THE MATRE FIORD, 


from the straight line of our course. It afforded 
us an opportunity of seeing one of the most extra- 
ordinary views nature can present. After a rather 
quick advance of two hours, we observed on the 
elevated rocky masses before us a dark stripe 
on their declivities, which extended from the snow- 
covering of the Folge Folden to the base of the 
{rocks and the sea. It was some miles distant 
from us, and we could not guess what it was. As 
| our course was directed towards this black stripe, 
we ordered the boatmen to approach nearer, that 
we might have an opportunity of examining this 


mysterious object. They told us it was the Matre | 


Fiord. Soon we were opposite the entrance of this 
extraordinary inlet, and had a view of its extent 


and nature. It was nothing but an immense cleft | 


in the rocky masses, which, near the entrance, rose 
to an elevation of at least 3,500 feet, but towards 


the inner recess attained 5,C00 feet. We afterwards | 


learned that the extremity of the cleft is filled up by 

|a glacier, which branches off from Folge Fonden 
| snow-fields. The width of the cleft does not ex- 
| ceed a quarter of a mile, and its length was stated 
| to be about four miles. Its sides were literally 
| perpendicular, and at some places large masses 
|of rock were hanging over the sea, which was 
said to be here unfathomable. Though it was 
| nearly eleven o’clock, the rays of the sun had not 
|yet penetrated to the bottom of the cleft. The 
gloom which was spread over it, heightened by the 
dark rocky masses on its sides, excited a sensation 
in my breast of the most painful description. The 
| view was not grand, it was not sublime—it was 
|horrific. At the view of a truly grand scene our 
| feelings expand, but at the sight of this cleft I felt 
| that they were contracted. 


| But it is not all desolate and grand. There 


However, we had not to regret this deviation | 


THE VALE OF ROSES. 

| An hour before sunset we arrived at Rosendal, 
| or the Vale of Roses, and certainly it deserves its 
| name. It is a delightful place. We saw it to its 
| greatest advantage ; for the spring, which in this 
country is several weeks later than in the south of 
England, had just developed its vegetation to per- 
fection, and had clothed the country with its most 
exquisite charms. The country surrounding the 
castle, or rather mansion-house, of Rosendal is 
almost a level plain, which, from a low shore, ex- 
tends nearly two miles inland to the base of the 
mountains, on which rest the snow-field of the 
Folge Fonden. The morning after our arrival we 
ascended one of the heights which lie to the south- 
west of the castle. From this elevation we had 
an enchanting view over the plain before us. It 
| presented a succession of fields, meadows, and 
| groves of trees, interspersed with a few hamlets 
|and numerous cottages. The numerous groves of 
| fruit-trees were covered with blossoms and an 
exquisitely beautiful foliage; cattle of every kind 
were pasturing in the open fields, which in verdure 
did not yield to our deservedly admired meadows ; 
and the husbandman was on all sides engaged in 
preparing his land for the reception of the seed. 
We were soon convinced that this was one of the 
few spots in Norway where the productive powers 
of nature were as operative as the industry of man 
in providing its inhabitants with plentiful means 
of subsistence. Having feasted our eyes for a 
| length of time on this beautiful plain, we turned 
|them towards the background. The edges of the 
| plain bordering on the high mountain masses 
lying in the rear, were fringed with groves of elm, 
ash, and other trees, all of them clad in the gar- 
ment of spring. Here we observed a rivulet, which 
issued from a cleft in the mountains, and followed 
it with our eyes through the plain. It traverses 
the plain with numerous bends, here concealing its 
greenish waters behind a grove of trees or a build- 
ing, and there reappearing and embellishing by a 
bold sweep a fine piece of meadow and a corn-field. 
This beautiful picture is encased in a frame of the 
grandest description. Immediately from the plain 
|the dark mountains rise, like walls, perpendicu- 
larly to an elevation of many hundred feet, espe- 
cially on the south-east and east, and far above them 
| the white and blue edges of the snow-fields of the 
Folge Fonden are visible. Though we had already 
| been accustomed to the sight of these rocky masses, 
| and of the snow, they did not fail to make a great 
impression on us at this place, which was partly 
| produced by their being placed so near to one 
|another and to the place from which we viewed 
| them, but chiefly by giving a relief to the beautiful 
country which lay between us and the mountains. 
| For hours together I was unable to satisfy myself 
| with the view of this extraordinary scenery, and I 
cannot recollect to have seen in my travels any 
place which filled me with such delight. 











A great deal has been said about the magni- 
ficence of the waterfalls in Norway. But we 
|gather from Mr. Wirricu that they are not 
comparable with those in Switzerland, with the 
single exception of 

THE VORING FALLS, 

After making a sharp turn round a projecting 
rock we found ourselves at a short distance from the 
Voring Foss. I confess I felt some disappointment 
at the first view of the cataract. I scarcely saw 
any thing but an immense cloud of what appeared 
white vapour. A large portion of the falling water 
is converted into spray by the height of the cata- 
ract, the great force with which it rushes out of a 
very narrow opening in the rocks, and the resist- 
ance which the air opposes to these shooting waters. 
Therefore the whole column, which otherwise de- 
scends unbroken about nine hundred feet, is en- 
veloped in an atmosphere of vapour-like clouds, 
with the exception of the uppermost part, where it 
appears in one body. That, however, @ lars united 
| body of water must reach the rocky bagin at the 
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foot of the cataract, appears evident from the great 
force with which it struck the rocks; for it com- 
municated to the ground a tremulous motion, which 
was felt to a distance of several yards. Our guide, 
a shrewd man, observing our disappointment, as- 
sured us that we should havea more interesting view 
from the rocks at the top of the fall. We ascended 
therefore the adjacent mountains. It was rather a 
fatiguing task, the declivity being steep, and the 
elevation, as far as I could judge, nearly two thou- 
sand feet above the foot of the cataract. When we 
had attained the summit, a walk of about half a 
mile brought us to the valley in which the river 
runs before its waters precipitate themselves over 
the rocks which form the fall. The valley was 
narrow, hardly fifty yards across, and its bottom 
some hundred feet below the rocks on which we 
were standing. We proceeded over these rugged 
masses towards the fall. 
grew more narrow. 


rent, having the form of an 8S. In this rent the 


declivity of the river must be very considerable ; for | 


it descends with so great a velocity that the waters 
at the point where they reach the edge of the preci- 
pice are projected forwards for several feet in an 
almost horizontal direction. From a height, whence 
we were enabled to overlook the greatest part of the 
falling column, the view was magnificent, perhaps 
unique. 
straight line, nor in one unbroken body, but forms 
a succession of folds of an immense size and convex 
figure, with something of the appearance of vast 
flakes of snow. 
surround them. ‘The whole affords a spectacle not 
less astonishing than captivating to the eyes. For 
more than two hours we were gazirg at it; and I 
am quite convinced that this cataract would be an 
object of pilgrimage to all admirers of extraordinary 
scenery, if it was better known, and if the adjacent 
country was not as repulsive by its barrenness and 
desolation as the cataract is attractive by its great 
beauty. After our arrival in this town, I met 
several gentlemen who had visited the Véring Foss, 


In that season, according to his account, the fall 
presents a very different, but not less interesting 
aspect. It appears that then the spray enveloping 
the watery column is gradually converted by the 
cold into vast and numerous icicles, which surround 
the falling mass like a framework, so that the waters 


fall down in a case of ice, consisting of long pipes | 


not dissimilar to those of an organ. These icy 
masses have a peculiar green colour; and when 


shone upon by the sun, they reflect a soft splendour | 
which does not fail to heighten greatly the pleasure | 


enjoyed in looking at this scene. 


Let us now follow him into Alpine re- 
gions :— 

ASCENT OF FOLGE FONDEN. 
It was nearly midnight when we arrived be- 


fore Fossedal, where a mountain-stream precipi- 


The valley at our feet | 
In approaching nearer the ca- | 
taract it contracts to the mere dimensions of a deep | 


The watery column does not descend in a | 


These folds are numerous, and dis- | 
appear lower down in the clouds of vapour which | 


| been carried off, which is produced on the surface 





tates itself violently into the fiord, whose agi- 
tated waves rushed on to meet this accession of 
water. Though it was half-past eleven, we were 
able to observe this phenomenon, for in these lati- 
tudes the evening twilight and the morning dawn, 
at the time of the summer solstice, border closely 
on each other, or more properly, the first passes | 
imperceptibly into the second. The greatest de- | 
gree of darkness which divided them was not suf- | 
ficient to render it impossible toread abook. This 
degree of darkness we experienced after having 
passed Fossedal, where we found that the mountains 
rise with a much more gentle slope, on which al- 
most every where a layer of soil has accumulated, | 
quite sufficient for the growth of stately pine-trees, | 
with which the lower part of the declivities is al- | 
most entirely clad. The sombre hue of these 
forests, backed by huge rocks, and seen under the 
faint glimmering of the dawn, impressed on the 
landscape a character of sternness, which deeply 
impressed our imaginations. It appeared in per- 
fect keeping with the sombre ideas which people 
commonly form of the characteristics of a northern 
landscape. At five o’clock in the morning we were 


| minates on all sides, it is evident that on this snow- 


at Odde, a neat little church built on a small plain 
gently rising towards the south, where it terminates 
at the base of some grassy hills. Our preparations 
for the ascent of the Folge Fonden were soon com- 
pleted, a guide was engaged, and we set out. 
Having passed over the grassy hills at the back of 
Odde, we entered the mountain-region. Rocky 
masses, rising to at least three thousand feet above 
the sea, surround the small lake of Oddevand. 
Their declivities, however, are not so steep as to 
|prevent the growth of trees; they are mostly 
| clothed with stunted birch. We soon entered a 
| narrow glen, which we ascended to a small farm, 
called Buer, Above this place the glen is still 
| more narrow, and here I rejoiced to observe a small 
| glacier, which fills up the upper part of the glen, 
| and presents to the astonished traveller its pointed 
| masses of bluish ice. As our way did not pass near 
it, we contented ourselves with looking at this re- 
markable phenomenon of nature for a while from a 
distance, and then began to climb the mountains 
west of Buer. The ascent was rather difficult and 
laborious, but not dangerous, and in less than an 
| hour we had arrived at the snow-fields of the Folge 
Fonden. I was exceedingly surprised at the first 
view of the snow-fields. As I have ascended seve- 
ral of the snow-capped mountains of Switzerland, I 
|trusted to renew here some of the impressions 
| which I had received on the Alps: but no resem- 
blance exists between the Alps and the Folge Fon- 





of snow. The Alps may be compared to a sea agi- 


tated by a heavy gale, and rising in mountainous | 


waves; whilst the snow-fields of the Folge Fonden 
are more like asea during adead calm. They con- 
stitute one continuous and uninterrupted mass, 
which, in the form of a very flat cupola, crowns an 
|immense mountain-mass, whose upper surface is 
above the line of congelation. This cupola is im- 
| mense, but irregular. I must call it immense, as 
it extends from south to north thirty miles ; and 
irregular, as its width varies between six and 
eighteen miles. It has 


county of Middlesex. Near the outer edges of the 
field the ascent towards the interior is perceptible, 


'but on proceeding farther on it becomes less so, | 


and towards the middle the surface presents a dead 
level, only here and there traversed by low ridges of | 
snow, which, with a gentle slope, rise above the 
level, and extend across the snow-field like waves. 
The snow here, as on the Alps, consists of small | 
grains, transparent like ice, and in size similar to | 
small shot. They are so united together as to form | 
a conglomerate. Towards the middle of the field | 
we found its surface quite smooth and covered with 
a thin layer of ice, so that it had the appearance of 
being glazed. But towards the edges of the icy 
mass the gentle slope was furrowed by numerous 
flat grooves, in which, as it appeared, the water had 


of the snow by slight thaws. As at most places 
the snow-field extends to the steep precipices with 
which the mountainous mass on which it rests ter- 


mountain the circumstances are wanting which give 
rise to the formation of glaciers. It is found, 
therefore, that the snow-field terminates almost 
every where abruptly, and in those places where we 
could observe its edges, the snow had a thickness | 
of about forty feet. It consists of two distinct | 
layers. The uppermost and thinner one is of a 
splendid white colour, and we supposed that it was | 
composed of the snow which had fallen in the pre- 
ceding winter. The thicker layer under it is of a 
bluish colour, approaching that of the glaciers ; we | 
did not observe any traces of stratification in it. 





den, except that both are covered with a deep layer | 


been calculated that it | 
covers a space of three hundred and sixty square | 
| miles, and is consequently much larger than the | 
and among them was one who had seen it in winter. | 


A Narrative of the Expedition sent by her 
Majesty’s Government to the River Niger in 
1841, under the command of Captain H. D. 
Trotter, R.N. By Capt. WitL1AM ALLEN, 
R.N. and T. R. H. THompson, M.D. In 
2 vols. London: Bentley. 

| NEVER was expedition freighted with more 

sanguine hopes, or doomed to severer disap- 

pointment, than that which, under the aus- 
pices of the Anti-Slavery Society, was de- 
spatched in May 1840, for the purpose of 
exploring the Niger, laying the foundation of 

a peaceful trade, and establishing a settlement 

with a view to the substitution of a commerce 

in inanimate valuables for a barter of men. 

The African Society was patronised by the 
Government, and assisted with a grant of 
|65,000/. the cost of the outfit. Exeter Hall 
resounded with the plaudits of the benevolent, 
| who believed that at last they had hit upon the 
| right method of extinguishing the slave-trade. 
Alas, for human hopes! it proved to be the 
most miserable failure upon record, and added 
one more to the multitude of proofs, that it is 
impossible to force a trade, and that if it does 
not profit the merchant, it will never reward 
the Government. 

The arrangements were as perfect as sci- 
ence, with unlimited means, could make them. 
Nothing was wanting that could tend to health 
or security. The crew were picked for the 
service; the provisions were adapted for the 
climate; the most skilful men of science were 
selected to accompany it. On the 26th of 
June they arrived off Sierra Leone, where 
they engaged a large body of negroes to aid 
them in their exploration of the river, and on 
the 13th of August they entered the Niger. 
But already difficulties presented them- 
| selves. 








Nothing in fact can be more deceiving than the 
outlets of the mighty Niger. While broad and im- 
| posing branches are seen in various directions, the 
only navigable channel hitherto discovered is so 
narrow that our vessels could not turn in it. Yet 
the embouchure which we had entered would ap- 
pear to justify the most extravagant anticipations 
that could be formed of the river. This is, how- 
ever, a mere reservoir, of which nature has provided 
no less than twenty along a coast of more than 
one hundred and fifty miles in extent ;—the Delta, 
in fact, formed by the deposit brought down by the 
floods. The small rise and fall of the sea in this 
part—hardly six feet—appears to require such re- 
servoirs to collect the prodigious volume of water 
which is deposited on so large a surface of Africa— 
and of which the river is the drainage—in order to 
discharge it at several points into the universal re- 
ceptacle. 


On the 26th they reached Ibu, and there 
they were introduced to 


KING OBI. 

We were now anxiously looking for the King 
himself, but nearly three hours elapsed before the 
royal cortége made its appearance, consisting of a 
large canoe, in which was hoisted a white flag, 
with a rude attempt at the Union Jack in the 
corner. The King was embarked in this, attended 
by several other canoes of various sizes; that be- 
longing to our friend the prince carried an English 
flag given him by the former visitors. They came 
slowly down the creek, as if in doubt whether to 
trust the sacred person of the Chief of Ibu within 
the power of a canoe so formidable as the Wilber- 


At some places where the upper edges of the moun- |force must have appeared ; though Obi was some- 


tain-mass is broken by clefts, glaciers are said to 
exist; but we did not see any of them, except that 
in the glen of Buer, which I mentioned before. 
We learned also that such glaciers descended very 
rapidly, and were of small extent. 

(To be continued.) 








what familiarised to the sight by the visit of the 
steamers under Lander and Laird. The King’s 
canoe was very large, hewn in one piece out of the 
cotton-tree. It was broad and capacious at the 
middle and after-part especially ; but tapered to a 
sharp bow. On a flat piece extending from the 
stern stood the steersman, holding vertically a long 
paddle, and with a bamboo he occasionally admo- 
nished with a tap, not very lightly, on the head of 
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the ‘ pulla boys”’ or slaves, about forty in num- 
ber, graduated in size from each extreme of the 
frail bark ; the stoutest man being near the centre, 
where stood King Obi under a large crimson um- 
brella, accompanied by Mr. Roscher, the mineralo- 
gist, who had gone with the prince on his return to 
his father. His majesty was dressed in a curious 
manner ; a scarlet coat, with a few rude trimmings 
of bad lace, a pair of wide trousers of white cotton, 
and a black velvet conical-shaped cap, decorated 
with a gold tassel; his sooty uncovered feet peep- 
ing out rather strangely beneath the white, where 
the assistance of his almost namesake, Mr. Hobdy, 
would have been useful. 


With this potentate a treaty was concluded 
—if that can be called such which evidently 
he did not understand. But a subsequent 
scene shews how little reliance can be placed 
on any appearances of acquiescence from bar- 
barians acting from impulse, or mere emula- 
tion, and not from conviction. They read the 
ten commandments to his sable highness, and 
asked him how he liked them. He snapped 
his fingers and said they were very good. They 
then asked him to join in Christian worship. 
He readily coined, and kneeled with an as- 
pect of great devotion. But mark the issue :— 


In that solemn moment, when the stillness was 
unbroken, save by the reverential voice of the 
clergyman, and all were devoutly engaged, Obi be- 
came violently agitated. On the conclusion of the 
ceremony he started up, and uttering a sudden 
fearful exclamation, called aloud for his Ju-ju man 
to bring his protecting ‘‘ Arrisi,’’ or idol, being 
evidently under the impression that we had per- 
formed some incantation to his prejudice, the ad- 
verse tendencies of which it would be necessary to 
counteract by a sacrifice on his part. He stood 
trembling with fear and agitation; the perspiration 
streamed down his face aud neck, shewing how 
great was the agony of mind heendured. The priest 
had heard the cry of his sovereign, and rushing into 
the cabin with the idol—a piece of blackened wood, 
enveloped in cloth— which the King placed be- 
tween his feet, was about to offer the customary 
libation of palm-wine, &c. when Captain Trotter, 
also much disconcerted at the idea of a heathen 
ceremony being performed in our presence, and in 
opposition to the rites of our holy religion, inter- 
rupted him, and called for Captain Bird Allen, who 
had just left the cabin. It was an interval of 
breathless anxiety, the King became every moment 
more alarmed, and desirous to continue his sacri- 
fice, till it was explained to him that we had asked 
the Great God, who was Father of us all, to bestow 
his blessing alike on the black people and on us. 
This immediately pacified him; he desisted from 
the operations, and his good humour as quickly 
returned. The remainder of the visit was spent 
very much to his gratification, in pouring down his 
own throat the palm-wine intended for Ju-ju,— 
as well as that of good Spanish growth, which was 
placed beiore him—and afterwards in visiting every 
part of the vessel. 


This is a specimen of the kind of personages 
with whom the expedition had to deal. We 
will now take a few of the most remarkable 
scenes and incidents that occurred during their 
ascent, 


HOW THEY AMUSED THE NATIVES. 


Several villages were passed on either bank. 
When abreast of one of them, some handkerchiefs, 
as a little present, were thrown overboard for the 
natives to pick up, in order to avoid detention by 
sending them on shore. A trait of honesty was 
here exhibited, not much in accordance with the 
general character of the natives of this part. On 
seeing the handkerchiefs in the water, a canoe 
pushed off from the village, with a woman appa- 
rently of some consequence, who, picking them up, 
asked if they had been lost by accident, or intended 
for them. She was still further rewarded for her 
disinterestedness. At another village, a similar 
method was taken to save time ; but here an amusing 
scene took place. Several canoes were immediately 


launched off after the handkerchiefs, some men also 
dashed into the river, and there was an animated 
and novel scramble on the water, between the swim- 
mers and those in the canoes ; the latter seemed to 
have the advantage, but lost it by their eagerness ; 
for the canoes were capsized, and thus all had fair 
play. More prizes were thrown overboard, enticing 
more canoes and swimmers; till the surface of the 
river presented a scene of confusion and, one would 
apprehend, of some danger, but there was no time 
to await the result, which doubtless terminated in 
the capture of all the articles, without the loss of 
any of the half-amphibious scramblers. 


Perhaps our readers will be pleased with a 
glimpse of 
KING OBI’S DOMESTIC CIRCLE. 


King Obi Osai’s residence is the largest in the 
town, and placed at some distance to the right of 
the spot where we landed, on rather higher ground 
than the others. It is an irregular building, but 
within presents a quadrangle or court, into which 
each compartment opens. With so large a harem, 
composed of upwards of one hundred wives of all 
ages, from twelve to fifty, it was not to be wondered 
at that there was here an unusual amount of 
loquacity. Many sparkling eyes were peeping at 
us from within, where an animated discussion was 
heard, and it did not require any knowledge of the 
Ibu dialect to assure us that the white men were 
subjects of their conversation or amusement. The 
older wives came out unreservedly and shook hands, 


insult, or one which rouses their angry feelings 
more, than to say the word ‘* Abo-wadakri;”’ or 
by holding up two fingers, signify that they have 
had twins. Another, equally absurd, and scarcely 
less cruel superstition, is the sacrifice of such chil- 
dren as unfortunately cut the teeth first in the 
upper jaw. They believe it to indicate a wicked 
disposition, one hateful to the gods or Fetiches, 
and therefore a proper subject for immolation on 
the altars of their abominable worship. 


Now for another monarch :— 


KING ATTAH. 


A discordant din of drums and rude instruments 
of reeds, &c. announced very shortly the approach 
of his Majesty. A door was suddenly opened at 
the further end of the court, whence he was borne 
in on a large cushion, by eight stalwart slaves—the 
difficulty with which he was carried plainly testify- 
ing to his large size and weight. The noise of the 
populace outside was deafening. Having deposited 
the Attah on his throne, a screen was suspended 
before him for a few minutes, probably to conceal 
some further arrangement of his toilet; on this 
being withdrawn, the sovereign of Iddah received 
the strangers in a composed and dignified manner. 
He is a person of immense size, the skin jet black 
and shining, the eyes large but sluggish. He wore 
an ample robe of red velvet, and a pair of loose 
scarlet trousers, with a helmet-shaped cap of divers 
colours, ornamented with beads and coral: a pro- 
fusion of this latter hung around his neck. His 





though laughing immoderately, and looking as if 
half ashamed to submit to this European salutation, 

which we were not sorry to substitute for the more | 
royal one of kissing hands—unctuous with palm- 

oil. All the favourite wives had armlets and ank- 

lets of ivory, large and weighty. The principal 
dame had these ornaments of such an unwieldy size, | 
that it obliged her to move the lower extremities in 
a manner neither easy nor graceful. All the little 
toys and trinkets we took with us were gladly ac- 
cepted ; but amid so many eager claimants, it was 
difficult to divide our small stock satisfactorily ; 
however, it was managed so that they all seemed 
pleased, especially the chief wife, who had a 
kaleidoscope given to her, the bright and varying 
colours of which so much delighted her that she 
presented in return a white fowl, which we were told 
was an uncommon mark of favour. The strong 
and peculiar odour arising from the congregation of 
so many dark-skinned ‘ houris’’ in this confined 
place, obliged us to retreat to the outside, where 





feet, which were enclosed in very large red leather 
boots, surrounded with little bells, dangled care- 
lessly over the side of the throne. A large crimson 
umbrella was held over him. There were several 
fan-bearers in the suite, who observed a certain 
regularity of motion in keeping the air freely cir- 
culating. On the left stood the ‘‘ King’s Mouth,’’ 
or prime minister, having in his hand a small horn, 
partly covered with red cloth. Under the throne 
sat the judges (Mallams), and a host of others, all 
eager to hear the ‘‘ white man’s palaver.”’ John- 
son, the interpreter, was then desired to say, ‘‘ that 
the party came by order of the captain of the ships, 
who, with three other gentlemen, were commis- 
sioners to the Attah from the Queen of England, 
conveying her Majesty’s desire to make a friend of 
the Attah, as also of all good black men. That the 
commissioners hoped the Attah was in good health, 
and they would be very glad if he would come on 
board, and receive the Queen’s message from their 
lips. That the interpreter himself had been once a 


the atmosphere, if not much cooler, was certainly | slave, taken when a boy from this very place; but, 
more agreeable. Adjoining Obi Osai’s house was | through the power of the Queen, he was made a 
a rather high enclosure, between the palings of | free man; and such her Majesty wished all men on 
which were several pairs of eyes turned towards us| earth to be.’”’ A small present sent by the commis- 
with anxiety and curiosity. On mounting up one | sioners were then shewn the Attah; on which he 
of the posts to obtain a better view, they all| asked, through his “mouth,” or prime minister, 
rushed, more like wild animals than human beings, | ‘‘ if they had said all, and if they had done ;” and 
into small dens, the rattling of their chains at once | being informed that they had for the present, the 
pointing out that they were newly-captured slaves. | Attah, through his ‘‘ mouth,” replied:—‘‘I am 
After we left the spot one of the king’s headmen | glad, and I first thank God to see you near me. 
went into them, and from the screams which fol-| If your countrymen are glad to see me, they must 
lowed, we judged it probable they were receiving | believe what I say. The late King wished white 
punishment for drawing the attention of the white | men to come to his dominions, but he did not care 
strangers to their unhappy condition. to see them. I am now the Attah, or King, and 
white people have come to visit me, and it gives me 
These are some great pleasure. If they intend to be true friends 
NEGRO SUPERSTITIONS. they must mot be in a hurry, for I like my friends 
One of the most horrible and extraordinary|to eat and drink with me several days. If a 
superstitions is that connected with the birth of | stranger comes to me, I cannot let him depart with- 
twins; an occurrence looked upon as the greatest | out a fair and proper understanding. I did not 
affliction that can happen to an Ibu woman. The like to come out in the rain; but the white men 
little victims are no sooner born than one or both! were resolved to see me, and I imagined from that 
are taken away, placed in the neighbouring thicket | they could stop it; but it rains as much as ever. 
in earthen pots or baskets, and left there to become | The river belongs to me, a long way up and down 
the food of hyenas or other wild beasts. The unfor- | on both sides, and I am King. The Queen of 
tunate mother is separated for ever from her conjugal white men has sent a friend to see me. I have also 
alliance : she is obliged to pass a long period of re- | just now seen a present, which is not worthy to be 
pentance and purification, in a rude hut some dis- | offered to me—it is only fit for a servant. God 
tance from the town; and if she outlives all these | made me after his image; I am all the same as 
trials, mental and physical, and returns once more God; and He appointed mea King.” 
to society, she is regarded as an especial object of} put reverses began and continued uninter- 


Fetiche wrath, and no woman will knowingly sit) 1 tedly. Fever compelled them to retreat 
in her company, or hold communion with her. No rapidly 











wonder that it is so much dreaded by all Ibu : 
women, to whom it is impossible to offer a greater} On the 18th of September, the number of sick 
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had increased to sixty, and death had already done 
fearful execution among us. One officer, Assistant- 
surgeon Nightingale, and three men of H.M.S. 
Albert. John Peglar, stoker; James Robinson, 
stoker ; John Burges, seaman. Two of the Wilder- 
force; James Kneebone, seaman ; William Rabling, 
sapper; and one, Charles Levinge, captain’s steward, 
of the Soudan, had already fallen victims to the 
fever; and the greater proportion of the crews of 
all the vessels were now suffering from it, or the 
premonitory symptoms of extreme lassitude and 
debility. Captain Trotter at first thought that if 
the sick could be conveyed to the summit of Mount 
Pattéh, the pure air of that elevated region might 
be a sufficient change to produce a beneficial effect 
on them. On further consideration, however, and 
consultation with Dr. McWilliam, the chief surgeon 
of the Expedition, it was found that those who most 
required such a change, were unable to bear the 
fatigue of the removal; and as it was the opinion 
of that medical officer, that the best chance of sav- 
ing them, was in their being speedily taken to the 
sea, Captain Trotter eventually decided on sending 
away all such invalids as the surgeon might think it 
desirable to remove. 


There was another and more unexpected 
plague :— 

SNAKES, 

For the last two nights the little tenement on the 
starboard sponson—which having been comfortably 
fitted up by Lieutenant Strange for some of the 
blacks, went by the name of Kru Town—had been 


disturbed by unwelcome intruders in the shape of | 


snakes, which were now abundant in the waters, 
being driven off the high grasses on the inundated 
islands. The fear of these—as some were said to be 
venomous—was certainly one of the horrors, and in 
all the vessels several were killed at night, having 
either twisted themselves up by the cable, or by the 
paddle-wheels. While we lay aground at English 


Island, they were seen frequently coiled round the | 


tops of the reeds which appeared above water, and 
one of the officers of the Amelia tender absolutely 
practised with a pistol at a bunch of these reptiles, 
collected in that way near the vessel. On question- 
ing a native on the subject, he gave a very satisfac- 
tory explanation. During the dry season, when the 
river is low, much of the land now overflowed is 
quite exposed and connected with the banks, and 
the grass soon springs up luxuriantly, affording a 
sunny and open resort for the numerous insects ; 
snakes then come out of the surrounding woods of 
these localities, and when the water rises, cutting 
off large patches, like islands, communication is | 
prevented with the banks. As the river gets still 
higher, they are obliged to take refuge on the reeds, | 
and when these are submerged, they swim off, at- 
taching themselves to the first object they meet in | 
their course which may afford a refuge; in this way 
several must have accidentally come in contact with | 
the vessels in the stream. Whenever a noise was 
heard in ‘‘ Kru Town,’’ the people used to say, | 
‘* Another snake come.’’ One of a very venomous 


° | 
character was killed on board the Soudan. 


The fever continued its ravages, spite of all 
their precautions ; and these were some of the 
fearful scenes it produced :— 


For the last three days the fever had been pro- 
gressing rapidly in all the vessels, and in the little 
Soudan only six persons were able to move about, | 
and these shewed evident proofs, by depression of | 
spirits and lassitude, that the dreadful climate was 
too surely doing its work. Lieutenant Ellis, Mr. 
Marshall, Mr. Waters, and several of her crew, 
were still in a most dangerous state. On board the 
Albert, Mr. Nightingale, the assistant-surgeon, was 
at the point of death; and several in the Wilder- 
Jorce in almost as hopeless a state. The scenes at 
night were most agonising. Nothing but muttering 
delirium or suppressed groans, were heard on every 
side, on board the vessels, affording a sad contrast 
to the placid character of the river, and its sur- 
rounding scenery. Nearly every person, even the 
unattacked, complained of the enervating feeling. 
To-day, Mr. Collman, the acting assistant-surgeon, 
was desired by Commander Bird Allen to go on 





board the Amelia tender, as medical officer. He 
burst into tears; and, on being asked the reason, 
he replied it was involuntary weakness, produced 
by the climate. However, it appeared afterwards 
that, in addition to this cause, he had, during a 
little repose snatched from kis duties, been dis- 
heartened by a feverish dream of his home and 
family. 


The end is well known to our readers. They 
returned completely baffled, having lost no less 
than fifty-three out of the hundred and forty- 
five who sailed, full of life and hope; and it is 
a remarkable and instructive fact, that amid 
this great mortality of the whites, only eleven 
out of one hundred and fifty-eight of the blacks, 
were attacked with fever, and not one case was 
fatal ; proving that nature herself has forbidden 
the white man to occupy those regions. 





FICTION. 


The Devil’s Pool. By GrorGE Sanp. Trans- 
lated by F. G. SHaw. Clarke and Co. 
Cabinet Editions. 

Tuts short tale of Madame DupEvaAnt’s is 

not one of her most recent productions. Its 

brevity, however, has caused it hitherto to be 
| little noticed by English publishers. It teems 
|with the startling imagery and strange apo- 
strophes so peculiar to this authoress, and, like 
|all her works, is sure to be extensively read 

/in this cheap form. What has most attracted 

our notice is a short memoir of the authoress 
prefixed to the tale. It is pretended to be 
written bya curiosity seeker, who had obtained 
access to Madame DuprEvaNnrt’s dwelling in 
disguise. We give a few extracts from this 
memoir, for even a glimpse at a woman who 
has moved half the world by her writings, and 
all France by her political acts, cannot fail to 
be acceptable :— 





GEORGE SAND’S CONTOUR. 

I saw before me a woman under the middle 
height, and rather stout. She wore a dressing- 
gown, something like the one I have in use myself ; 
beautiful hair, still perfectly black (notwithstanding 


| what the evil tongues say), parted on a large fore- 


head as smooth as a mirror, and falling on her 
cheeks after the manner of Raphael; a silk hand- 
kerchief was negligently tied round her neck; her 
look, which some artists make terrible, had a re- 
markable expression of melancholy softness; the 
sound of her voice was agreeable and subdued ; her 
mouth, too, was singularly pleasing ; and there was 
in all her demeanour a striking picture of simpli- 
city, calmness, and grandeur. 
the temples, and the fine development of the fore- 


|head, Spurzheim would have predicted genius : 


from the pure features of her face Lavater would 
have said,—‘‘ An unhappy past, the present still 


| bitter; but, with all, extreme enthusiasm.’’ Lavater 


might have read much more, but he would not have 
traced on that placid yet melancholy face either bit- 
terness, hate, or chicanery. The Lelia of my ima- 
gination vanished before the stern reality ; and it 
was only a good, gentle, melancholy, intelligent, 
fine figure, that I had before mine eyes. In con- 
tinuing my examination, I remarked with pleasure 
that the great authoress had not entirely renounced 
the frivdfities of this world ; for under the cuffs of 
her morning dress, between her wrist and a fine 
delicate hand, I saw two bracelets of exquisite work- 
manship. It appeared feminine, and had a good 
| effect. It reassured me a good deal, particularly 
| with respect to the politico-philosophical works 
| which the last writings of George Sand savour com- 
| pletely of. One of the hands I examined hid a cigar- 
| ette,—and badly hid it too; for the tell-tale wreaths 


| . . ' 
|of smoke kept ascending behind the arm of the} 


| celebrated authoress. 


GEORGE SAND was the daughter of a mili- 
tary officer of high rank, named Dupin. Many 
anecdotes and descriptions of her childhood 


From the fulness of | 





are very interesting. She left her parents’ 
chateau at an early age, and was placed in a 
convent at Paris. Ultimately 


A marriage was arranged for her; one that was 
called by the world suitable. Pity the world should 
have a voice in such matters! Lively and suscep- 
tible as Indiana, candid and enthusiastic as Valen. 
tine, proud and stubborn as Lelia, she found her- 
self united to a soldier who had retired from active 
service with some little fame, but the most prosaic 
being under heaven. Her husband was a worthy 
old campaigner, and a native of Aquitaine, holding 
refinements of the heart and mind as idle nonsense 
and trash, taking life for what it is worth, and time 
only while it lasts ; not very learned, and very abrupt 
and ungentlemanly, if we may judge by the tenour 
of a lawsuit that was at that period instituted 
against him. The first years of this new life were 
tranquil, though not happy. She suffered, but she 
struggled valiantly against her sorrow; and calling 
to her aid her books, her high sense of duty, but, 
above all, the holy work where consolation is offered 
unto the afflicted, and for which George Sand enter- 
tained a devout and holy feeling. 

In 1825 Madame Dudevant was taken by her 
husband to the mineral waters of the Pyrenees. The 
impression of this journey, the aspect of a rugged 
and wild country, all that awoke the imagination 
of her artistic nature and her womanly heart, only 
rendered her monotonous and dreary life still more 
unbearable. At last, after many vain struggles, 
after many painful scenes, the bitterness of which 
often pierce through more than one page of George 
Sand, the wife parted—the poetess took wings ; and 
one fine day in 1828, they were searching vainly 
all over the castle of Nohant for her: she had dis- 
appeared. What had become of her? No one 
knew. 


It would be rather out of place to follow in 
the track of the memoir, but one more extract 
will explain much of GrorGe SAnp’s after 
life :— 

GEORGE SAND’S AUTHORSHIP. 

A little time after the Revolution of July a book 
was published, bearing the title Rose and Blanche ; 
or, the Actor and the Nun. This book, which 
had but avery poor sale at first, fell by accident 
into the hands of a librarian; he read it, and was 
struck by the fine description given to certain 
events, and the novelties of the situations ; he got 
the address of the writer, which was a modest fur- 
nished lodging; he ascended the stairs, and he 
there saw a young man writing at a table, anda 
young woman colouring artificial flowers by his 
side. lt was Watelet and Marguerite Lecompte. 
The librarian spoke of the book ; and it turned out 
that Marguerite, who understood writing works as 
well, if not better than Watelet, had written the 
| . . 
| best part of the one in question; only, as there was 
| no sale for them, or, if any, a very trifling one, she 
| was obliged to colour flowers as well to obtain a 
| livelihood. Encouraged by the praise of the libra- 
| rian, she took out of a drawer a manuscript written 
jin her own handwriting. The librarian examined 
| it; bought it for a mere trifle, I suppose: he might 
| have paid dearer for it without making a bad bar- 
| gain, for it was the manuscript of Indiana. A 
|short time after Marguerite Lecompte quitted 





| Watelet, and took a portion of his name—George ; 
|and from that time called herself George Sand. 
| From the half of his name she has been enabled to 
| make an entire appellation—one that shines amongst 
| the greatest and most glorious of the present age! 
The Devil’s Pool will well repay perusal to 
those who are fond of GzorGre SANp’s tales; 
| but not the least acceptable portion of the 
| brochure is the account of her life, as we have 


| 


| shewn by the few extracts we have given. 


j 








Affection ; its Flowers and Fruits. A Tale of 
the Times. 3 vols. Newby. 

Tue evils arising from social distinctions are 

too often heightened by the misrepresentations 


of the prejudiced. In the political arena men 
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are often to be found who, attribute to their 
own cliques all] the virtues mankind can boast, 
and who deny that even the externals of good- 
ness are possessed by those who differ in faith 
from them. The mischief of this illiberality 
has been immense. It has engendered hatred 
and nurtured ignorance. It has caused foul 
libels to pass current, until their familiarity 
has been mistaken for truthfulness. Perhaps 
it is more an error of enthusiasm than of in- 
tention, and has arisen from the intense appli- 
cation with which particular doctrines or creeds 
have been pursued. 

The author of Affection has seized upon this 
anomaly in our social state—this class-decry- 
ing. And he has sought to shew that the pos- 
session of goodness is not inconsistent with 
the possession of wealth—that riches do not 
necessarily make a man an oppressor, and that 
the higher classes of this country are not more 
particularly than any other class the repre- 
sentatives of sordidness, and the practisers of 
tyranny. The writer has succeeded, as easily 
he might. He has taken the side of reason, 
at least. Extreme condemnation or extreme 
praise can never be correct, because only 
goodness or only evil are not possessed by any 
one section of human kind. It may be true 
that the English aristocracy inflict wrongs and 


even uphold tyrannies; but what class of | 


men does not? That we are all oppressors, in a 
sense, may be traced in the very lowest grade 
of the species. Each class, and even each 
individual, is ever longing for power to “ lord 
it” over his fellows. Hence the task of the 
author of this tale was an easy one. 


But we cannot say that the plot of Affection 
is skilfully constructed. Strictly speaking, it 
is rather a string of scenes and incidents than 
a continuous and combined tale. But these 
are stirring and exciting in the extreme. The 
pictures of social life are drawn with a master 
touch, and shaded as only the poet’s eloquent 
taste could shade them. It is a drawback to 
a work of fiction that some doctrine or leading 
principle must be constantly kept in view, and 
be illustrated. It limits the range of a work, 
and cramps an author’s imagination. 

As, at this season, so barren of new books, 
we presume all will read Affection, we will be 
content to shew the author’s style by extracts. 
Lord Saxendale (the hero) thus discourses on 
the origin of 

HAPPINESS. 

Do you not perceive, then, that evil is necessary 
for the development of good: can you say that 
misery is not essential for happiness? Illness is 
the exception to health, yet what should we know 
of health unless illness existed to indicate it? If at 
this moment you were on a sick-bed, your condition 
would induce pity from your friends—virtue again 
emanating from evil. They would do all in their 
power to ease your sufferings—kindness, another 
virtue, is thus manifested! You would feel grateful 
for their attention—gratitude, you see, springs up ! 
If you bear your affliction with fortitude—again 
good arises. If, on the contrary, you are impatient, 
those around you refrain from saying or doing the 
slightest thing to irritate you—goodness again ema- 
nates from the same soil! At length you become 
stronger, and then being slightly ailing, you feel 
comparatively happy—thus happiness has absolutely 


arisen from that which, in its positive nature, is an | 
evil, and the very affliction which made you grieve, | 


is, by a slight modification, not altering its original 
nature, a subject for congratulation and pleasure! 


Thus, Alfred, depend upon it, however we may | 
doubt the perfection of the laws of the Creator, all | 


is completely in accordance with benevolent design, 
and when you complain of the existence of evil in 
the world, you complain of the very element which 
develops goodness. 


This passage would seem to imply that the 


author is rather inclined to debate metaphy- 

sical points. In sooth, abstract questions, 

both respecting social regulations and political 

progress, have too much attention for a work of 

fiction. But here isapassage of another kind :— 
THE DUEL. 

A smile of satisfaction was visible on Cecil’s face 
as he heard the declaration, and taking his position 
at the proper distance, awaited the signal. His 
adversary also stood on the spot Colonel Nugent 
indicated. For a moment, however, there was a 
pause, since it seemed expected by almost all pre- 
sent that, as Sir Denis Lionel had unnecessarily ac- 
knowledged his good fortune, he would have fore- 
gone his advantage and offered to have fought in the 
usual way with Captain Sinclair’s pistols, which 
were lying on the ground. As, however, no such 
intention was evinced, Captain Sinclair said, ‘‘ You 
will be good enough to fire, gentlemen, at the mo- 
ment this handkerchief touches the ground.’’ Sir 
Denis and Cecil Loveton stood with their pistols 
carelessly pointing towards the earth, Cecil looking 
almost cheerful, and a smile, but a sad one, rested 
upon the features of his adversary—his friend! 
Strange was the position of these two men. No 
evil feeling rankled in their hearts. At this mo- 
ment how gladly would they have grasped each 
other’s hands with the warmest feelings of friend- 
ship. Neither in his heart felt that a real injury 
had been offered; but words, being the import of 
injury, had been uttered before strangers, pride 
prevented a single word of retraction; an apology 








|had been demanded and refused, and yet these 
really good men stood like a Cain meeting Cain to 
avenge what others might conceive an insult. | 
That Cecil rejoiced when he heard Sir Denis} 
exclaim, ‘I have the loaded weapon,”’ does | 
not alter the nature of the position he occu- | 
pied in accordance with the demands of society. | 
That Sir Denis detested his part because he 
felt it was not a real one, and forced upon him 
by circumstances, rather increases than diminishes | 
the strange influence which urges men to make any | 
sacrifice rather than acknowledge a fault or retract 
an angry expression. Sir Denis knew that Cecil 
must fight in consequence of the expressions he used, 
and how easily the desired result was obtained! Not | 
| a sound was heard while Captain Sinclair held for a 
moment a white handkerchief level with his head. 
| Ata nod from Col. Nugent, he let it fall, and it | 
went fluttering to the earth. At the same instant | 
| the snap of a percussion cap was heard, followed 
| almost simultaneously by the report of a pistol. 
Cecil appeared perfectly bewildered, for the report 
came from his own weapon, and Sir Denis stood | 
gazing at him with a look quite impossible to de- 
scribe. All this, however, was the work of a mo- 
ment, and Captain Sinclair simply said, ‘‘ Sir 
Denis was mistaken, it seems. I hope, gentlemen, 
you are satisfied; it is not now necessary to make 
an apology, and pray shake hands without delay.’ 
‘“ 1am quite satisfied,’ said Sir Denis, without | 
moving his position ; but the tones of his voice were 
changed, his face grew deadly pale, and his whole 
frame trembled. ‘‘My God,’’ exclaimed Dr. 
Howard, ‘‘he is wounded!’’ To rush up in time 
to prevent his falling, to tear open his waistcoat, | 
and to perceive on the right side a small black ori- 
fice, with a few drops of black blood oozing from 
it, was the work of an instant. Cecil Loveton alone 
was immovable. He seemed rooted to the spot in| 
the very bewilderment of horror and amazement. 
A fainting-fit, however, rendered it necessary to lay | 
the wounded man gently on the grass; and only 
{then did Cecil Loveton, kneeling by his side, 
stanching his wound, and wiping his moist livid 
| features, become aware that his friend—his brother 
—the companion of his happiest hours, had fallen | 
| by his hand, and was now on the very threshold of | 
the grave by his means. Who can describe that} 
man’s agony? No lamentations came forth in sound. | 
| His was the silent despair of unutterable misery. | 
| Sir Denis himself was not more an object of pity to | 
| the gentle yet gallant spirits on the ground, than | 
poor Cecil Loveton, who watched his friend’s pale | 











The Tenant of Wildfell Hall. By Acton Brut. 
Newby. 

Like the other novels by the Brus, there is 
much to object to in this. There are unna- 
tural personages and isolated specimens. Itis 
a tale of wonders and eccentricities, in which 
something of atrocity is mixed. Yet does it 
rivet the attention. Only its picturings offend ; 
and they, merely on account of their truthful- 
ness. It is not always advisable to tell the 
truth. Disgusting truths had, indeed, better 
be concealed when their revelation has a 
tendency to corrupt. It was the error of 
Sir Epwarp Butwer’s Lucretia that it 
brought to light certain modes of life which 
it would have been wise to leave to the 
political reformer and the agent of moral 
improvement. In Wildfell Hall a would-be 
widow falls in love with another man while her 
dissipated and reckless husband lives. Now 
this is not a spectacle for young minds to 
dilate upon. Boarding-school misses would 
be apt to misconstrue it, and model it into a 
virtuous and justifiable revenge. No amount 
of beautiful writing—no intermixture of re- 
fined and elevating thoughts, can counteract 
the evil which the introduction of such a cha- 
racter is calculated to work. 

In its plot Wildfell Hall is well constructed, 
the narrative is vigorously sustained, and the 
incidents are of the absorbing class that is sure 
to obtain popularity for an author. We trust 


ithat in future Mr. Acron BE.t will be less 


maladroit and avoid the slaughtering of his 
own handiwork. An extract or two will shew 
how near to the style of CurRER BELL is the 
composition of this tale :— 
WILDFELL HALL. 

Near the top of this hill, about two miles from 
Linden-Car, stood Wildfell Hall, a superannuated 
mansion of the Elizabethan era, built of dark grey 


| stone,—venerable and picturesque to look at, but, 


doubtless, cold and gloomy enough to inhabit, with 


| its thick stone mullions and little laticed panes, its 


time-eaten airholes, and its too lonely, too unshel- 
tered situation,—only shielded from the war of wind 
and weather by a group of Scotch firs, themselves 
half blighted with storms, and looking as stern and 
gloomy as the hall itself. Behind it lay a few deso- 
late fields, and then, the brown heathclad summit of 
the hill; before it (enclosed by stone walls, and 
entered by an iron gate with large balls of grey 
granite—similar to those which decorated the roof 
and gables—surmounting the gate-posts) was a gar- 
den,—once stocked with such hard plants and flowers 
as could best brook the soil and climate, and such 
trees and shrubs as could best endure the gardener’s 
torturing shears, and most readily assume the shapes 
he chose to give them,—now, having been left so 
many years, untilled and untrimmed, abandoned to 
the weeds and the grass, to the frost and the wind, 


| the rain and the drought, it presented a very singular 


appearance indeed. The close green walls of privet, 
that had bordered the princial walk, were two-thirds 
withered away, and the rest grown beyond all reason- 
able bounds; the old boxwood swan, that sat beside 
the scraper, had lost its neck and half its body ; 


the castellated towers of laurel in the middle of the 


garden, the gigantic warrior that stood on one side 
of the gateway, and the lion that guarded the other, 
were sprouted into such fantastic shapes as resem- 
bled nothing either in heaven or earth, or in the 
waters under the earth; but, to my young imagi- 


|mation, they presented all of them a goblinish 
| appearance, that harmonised well with the ghostly 


legends and dark traditions our old nurse had 
told us respecting the haunted hall and its departed 
occupants. 
And here is 
A DOMESTIC PICTURE, 
I was too late for tea; but my mother had kindly 
kept the tea-pot and muffin warm upon the hobs, 


atures, as though his own life depended on the| and though she scolded me a little, readily admitted 


return of consciousness. 


my excuses; and when I complained of the flavour 
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of the overdrawn tea, she poured the remainder into 
the slop basin, and bade Rose put some fresh into 
the pot, and reboil the kettle, which offices were 
performed with great commotion, and certain re- 
markable comments. ‘‘ Well!—if it had been me 
now, I should have had no tea at all,—if it had 
been Fergus, even, he would have had to put up 
with such as there was, and been told to be thank- 
ful, for it was far too good for him; but you—we 
can’t do too much for you.—It’s always so—if 
there’s any thing particularly nice at table, mamma 
winks and nods at me, to abstain from it, and if I 
don’t attend to that, she whispers, ‘ Don’t eat so 
much of that, Rose, Gilbert will like it for his sup- 
per,’—I'm nothing at all—in the parlour, it’s 
* Come Rose, put away your things, and let’s have 
the room nice and tidy against they come in; and 
keep up a good fire; Gilbert likes a cheerful fire.’ 
In the kitchen—‘ Make that pie a large one, Rose, 
I dare say the boys ll be hungry ;—and don’t put 
s0 much pepper in, they’ll not like it I’m sure,’— 
or, ‘ Rose, don’t put so many spices in the pudding, 
Gilbert likes it plain,’—or, ‘ Mind you put plenty 
of currants in the cake, Fergus likes plenty.’ If I 
say, ‘ Well, mamma, J don’t,’ I’m told I ought not 
to think of myself—‘ You know, Rose, in all house- 
hold matters, we have only two things to consider, 
first, what’s proper to be done: and secondly, 
what’s most agreeable to the gentlemen of the house 
—any thing will do for the ladies.’’’ ‘* And very 
good doctrine, too,” said my mother. ‘ Gilbert 
thinks so, I’m sure.’’ 

‘* Very convenient doctrine for us at all events,” 
said I; ‘* but if you would really study my plea- 
sure, mother, you must consider your own comfort 
and convenience a little more than you do—as for 
Rose, I have no doubt she’ll take care of herself; 
and whenever she does make a sacrifice or perform 
a remarkable act of devotedness, she’ll take good 
care to let me know the extent of it. But for you, 
I might sink into the grossest condition of self-in- 
dulgence and carelessness about the wants of others, 
from the mere habit of being constantly cared for 
myself, and having all my wants anticipated or im- 
mediately supplied, while left in total ignorance of 
what is done for me,—if Rose did not enlighten me 
now and then; and I should receive all your kind- 
ness as a matter of course, and never know how 
much I owe you.”’ ‘ Ah! and you never will 
know, Gilbert, till you’re married. Then, when 
you’ve got some trifling, self-conceited girl like 
Eliza Millward, careless of every thing but her own 
immediate pleasure and advantage, or some mis- 
guided, obstinate woman like Mrs. Graham, 
ignorant of her principal duties, and clever only in 
what concerns her least to know—then you’ll find 
the difference.” ‘‘ It will do me good, mother; I 
was not sent into the world merely to exercise the 
good capacities and good feelings of others—was 
I ?—but to exert my own towards them; and when 
I marry, I shall expect to find more pleasure in 
making my wife happy and comfortable, than in 
being made so by her; I would rather give than 
receive.” ‘‘ Oh! that’s all nonsense, my dear— 
it’s mere boy’s talk that! You'll soon tire of pet- 
ting and humouring your wife, be she ever so charm- 
ing, and ¢hen comes the trial.’”’ ‘* Well, then, we 
must bear one another’s burdens.”” ‘‘ Then you 
must fall each into your proper place. You’ll do 
your business, and she, if she’s worthy of you, will 
do hers ; but it’s your business to please yourself, 
and hers to please you. I’m sure your poor dear 
father was as good a husband as ever lived, and after 
the first six months or so were over, I should as 
soon have expected him to fly, as to put himself out 
of his way to pleasure me. He always said I was 
a good wife, and did my duty; and he always did 
his—bless him !—he was steady and punctual, sel- 
dom found fault without a reason, always did justice 
to my good dinners, and hardly ever spoiled my 
cookery by delay—and that’s as much as any woman 
can expect of any man.”’ ‘‘‘ Hypocrite!’ I ex- 
claimed, and he held his breath, and looked very 
blank, turned white about the gills, and went away 
without another word.”’ ‘ You must not stay long, 
Gilbert,’’ said she, when the door was closed upon 
us. ‘* I’m not going to,’’ said I, somewhat testily. 














The Waverley Novels. 
Vols. IX. to XVIII. 
and Co. 

By reason of some mistake the volumes of this 

greatest of British novelists did not reach us regu- 

larly as they were issued, and consequently there is 

a considerable arrear to be noticed now. 

The volumes before us contain the most popular, 
and perhaps, upon the whole, the best of the won- 
derful creations of Sir Water Scorr, The Black 
Dwarf, Old Mortality, The Heart of Mid Lothian, 
The Bride of Lammermoor, A Legend of Mon- 
trose, Ivanhoe, and The Monastery, and with the 
single exception of SHAKSPEARE, the literature of 
the world cannot produce ten volumes of invention 
equally original, description equally graphic, and 
character equally conceived and drawn, And the 
manner in which this library edition is got up 
greatly enhances the pleasure of the perusal. No 
ponderous tomes tire the hand with the load; no 
small type wearies the eye. It is just what fiction 
should be, in a clear, bold type, on good paper, and 
of convenient size, for one who lolls in a chair, or 
desires to enjoy it in the fields, where a novel is 
always the most enjoyable. Each volume is 
adorned with two beautiful steel engravings, usually 
of the localities described in this tale. The whole 
of Sir WALTER’s introductions and notes are given, 
so that the work is perfect, and it is published at a 
marvellously small price for such excellence—we 
believe no more than 3s. 6d. per volume, usually of 
nearly 400 pages,—and these neatly, almost hand- 
somely bound in green and gold. It is by far the 
most truly popular edition, and at such a price 
every library might be adorned with it. We shall 
in future notice each volume as it reaches us, 

—_—_—<—_— 
Vols. XIX. and XX. Cadell. 

TuEseE two parts of the series contain the conclu- 

sion of ‘‘ The Monastery ’’ and the first volume of 

‘The Abbott.’’ Independently of their unrivalled 

worth as literary productions, Scott’s tales are now 

marvels of cheapness as typographical efforts. 


New Library Edition. 
Edinburgh, 1848. Cadell 











Paul Clifford. By Sir E. B. Lyrron, Bart. M.A. 

London, 1848. Chapman and Hall. 
Tuis is the second volume of the reissue, in a 
cheap and popular form, of the works of Sir E. L. 
ButweEr, and it is introduced with a preface in 
which the author states that Paul Clifford was de- 
signed to exhibit the tragic truths which lie hid in 
the ‘‘ philosophy of circumstance,’’ and he hopes 
it has not been without service in directing public 
attention to the manner in which massés of our 
fellow-countrymen—the victims of circumstances 
over which they have no control, trained to crime 
from infancy, whose schoolmaster is the felon, 
whose academy the House of Correction—grow up 
to be the pests of the society which has neglected 
its duty towards them. He traces the changes in 
his own feelings and views as developed in Paul 
Clifford and Eugene Aram, and subsequently in 
the Pilgrims of the Rhine and the Last Days of 
Pompeii. But if the latter be more poetical, it 
must be admitted that the former were the most 
true. Paul Clifford is one of Butwer’s ablest 
productions, and it will be very acceptable in this 
cheap and elegant form, with Lracn’s clever fron- 
tispiece. 





EDUCATION. 

The First English Reader. Edited by the Rev. 
Goruam D. Assort, Author of the ‘* New 
English Spelling Book.’’ Taylor and Walton. 

For children simple lessons should be provided, 
when the first instalment of their education is 
imparted. Mr. Aspott’s lessons are not easy to 
be understood, and therefore we consider his book 
defective. Only the religious enthusiast would 
welcome it. In one of the early lessons is the fol- 
lowing passage :— 

‘* The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wis- 
dom. Without this all the learning in the world 
will be of little use; but with it, they (children) 
may be wise for this life, and for that which is to 
come,”’ 








Without at all calling into question the truth of 
this paragraph, we doubt the policy of frightening 
a child into ‘‘ learning,’’—even supposing the pro- 
cess possible to be accomplished. It is ‘ fear’’ of 
the neighbour’s house-dog that often keeps the 
young scape-grace from the neighbour’s orchard. 
Is the like feeling toward the source of good that 
which should be solemnly put forward by religious 
teachers as the best inducement to acquire know- 
ledge? Surely to teach love and admiration would 
have greater influence. 





Notes on English History, for the use of Juvenile 
Pupils, arranged in short paragraphs, easily 
committed to memory. Accompanied by several 
hundred Questions for exercise. By Mrs. Ep- 
monps, Author of ‘* Notes on English Gram- 
mar.”’ Simpkin and Co. 

Mrs. Epmonps has faithfully carried out the pro- 

mise contained in her title-page. Perhaps the 

‘* notes’’ would be more acceptable if a little lon- 

ger, still they are well calculated to be of service 

to little students. 





Matthew's Cyphering-book. Nos. I. and II. 
Simpkin and Co. 

Tue plan of these books does not differ from those 
ordinarily used in schools. They are serviceable 
only in so far as they will save trouble to the 
schoolmaster. The usual lessons or ‘‘ sums” in 
arithmetic are printed, and it only remains for the 
student to learn them, filling up totals, and sup- 
plying answers, &c. 








POETRY. 

The Belfry of Bruges; and other Poems. By 
Henry W. Loncrettow. Clarke and Co. 
TuHEsE poems of LonGFELLow have before been 
noticed in THe Critic under the department of 
American Literature. The present edition is a 
cheap and neat reprint, forming a volume of 

‘* Clarke’s Cabinet Series.” 








PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine, for September, has 
a thoroughly honest article on ‘‘ The Seditions of 
August.”’ Tait holds the same opinion as do all 
true reformers-—that the violence and threats of the 
silly have been instrumental in staying the progress 
of true reform. The ‘‘ Tale of Communism,”’ and 
‘¢ Miranda,”’ are continued. ‘‘ Political Fly-leaves 
from Germany’’ comes at a very suitable time. 
‘« Religious Tracts’’ is a stern reproof to the com- 
pilers of these disgraceful productions—disgraceful 
both as literary efforts and as messengers intended 
to carry truth to the ignorant and consolation to 
the afflicted. There are some excellent reviews, 
but rather stale ; and the ‘‘ Registers ”’ are kept up 
with the usual spirit. 

The Eclectic Review for September.—A very 
impartial and temperate sketch of the life of 
MrraBEAU opens the number. The biography of 
this great man, lately published, comes in for a few 
sensible strictures. ‘* The Vindication of Crom- 
well’’ follows up worthily the change in opinion 
regarding the life and character of CRomMwELL 
which the last few years have produced ; and ‘‘ Po- 
litical Economy no remedy for Social Evils ”’ 
closely scrutinises the indirect crusade against the 
followers of ApAM SmiTH which the great success 
of the Free Traders has provoked. ‘‘ Electoral 
Criminalities ’? does ample justice to those foul 
stains upon England’s fair fame which every elec- 
tion produces, and which the Legislature so con- 
stantly exposes, but never cares to prevent. ‘‘ Com- 
parative Sketches of England and France’? is full 
of pleasant contrasts. There are several other arti- 
cles, and among them a pretty review of MorHER- 
WELL’S poems. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine, for September.— 
The most attractive article is that on ‘* Walpole’s 
Letters to the Countess of Ossory.”’ ‘‘ Jacques 
van Artevelde’’ is continued; and then follows a 
copious history of the Palace of Lincoln. The re- 
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views, the intelligence, and the obituary, are as di- 
versified as usual. 

The Ethnological Journal for September.— We 
are glad to hear that Mr. Burke’s efforts are 
being encouraged and supported as they deserve. 
His attempt is no ordinary one. Periodicals 
that expect to live by advocating the claims of a 
particular doctrine, or, as in this instance, of a 
strange science, generally fail. But here are attrac- 
tions that must endure. Ethnology opens up an 
immense field for the exercise of thought and the 
use of laborious study. Mr. Burke has contrived 
to concentrate his matter. There is substance in 
what he writes. Much theory he advances, as may 
be expected, but not unaccompanied by such evi- 
dence as he possesses. The article in this number 
devoted to the ‘‘ Nature and Origin of Mythology ”’ 
is an attempt at explanation by a theory different 
from those hitherto received. It is startling in its 
novelty. The progress of Ethnology in the United 
States is recorded in several papers ; and an article 
is specially devoted to an illustration of the doc- 
trine that difference of races cannot have been the 
result of accident. 

Dolman’s Magazine for September. — Mr. 
Patey defends the Catholic Church from the 
attack of Mr. Soames, as lately published in his 
work on the Anglo Saxon Church. It is a clever 
paper, but of its success sectarians will judge for 
themselves. ‘‘ Lucubrations from Belgium ”’ are 
well written ; and there are besides seven or eight 
other contributions of average merit. 

The Drawing-Room Magazine. Parts XI. XII. 
XI1I.—The designs for fancy work are very well 
executed, and they are still as tasteful as those of 
any former number. Each part has, besides the 
four designs, the customary amount of letter-press, 
suitable to the sofa reader. 

Social Distinctions, or Hearts and Homes. By 
Mrs. Extis. Part VII.—In noticing the parts of a 
social tale such as this, it is impossible to spare 
time to point out excellencies or features peculiar 
to each division. But we may remark, that Mrs, 





admirably worked out. 


The Land we Live In. Part 1V. C. Knight, 


contains a very pleasant sketch of the Isle of |inty a practical plan. 


The wood-cuts are very numerous and | 


Wight. 
excellent. 
France and its Revolutions. By. GrorGe 
Lones, Esq. A.M. C. Knight. Part V. em- 
braces some of the most thrilling incidents of the 
revolution of 1789,—such as the flight to Va- 
rennes, the suspension of royalty, and accounts of 
the constitution and the Legislative Assembly. The 





| book of 350 pages he finds occasion to con- 
Ex.is’s high aim of reforming the mind is being | 


| stinates. 


steel engraving is a likeness of RoBesrrere, mak- | 1 
|merated by political economists and reformers | 


ing bim more mild of countenance than do en- 
gravings generally. 

Knight's Farmer's Library, part XVIII. is de- 
voted to ‘* hogs’’ and * poultry.”’ 

Half-hours with the best Authors. 
One more part will complete this very useful and 
valuable work. 

History of the French Revolutions. Part II. 
Chambers.—Were not Messrs. CHAMBERS’ books 
for the people already so well received we should be 
more lavish in our commendations of them, But they 
require no criticising patrons. This part of the 
History ends with an account of the Reign of Ter- 
ror, the Invasion of France by the Allies, and a 


general summary of the period from June to De- | ! 
cember, 1793. The work is as carefully written | of which the natural relationship of supply and 


as any we have seen. 
The Image of his Father. 
Mayuew.—Part VI. concludes the tale. 


By the Brothers 


this class of works generally, it does not lose in- | 


terest by being read as a whole. 


A History of France and the French People. | now receives, in the course of a day’s transactions, 


By G. M. Bussey and Tuomas Gaspey.—Part 
VI. keeps up the early promise of the work as re- 
gards careful writing and extensive research. 


half their present number. 


The Works of Shakspeare. Part V. (Orr), con-| his banker; in addition to the amount of all the 
The illustrations | money that the said manufacturer or merchant may 


tains the bulk of ‘‘ Hamlet.” 
are still excellent. 


Part XI.— | 


| this nation is certainly not less than one hundred 


Unlike | the existing fiction, so miscalled. 
* * * * 


| 


We | of his account, whereas the value, at their selling 
wish the wood-cuts were better ; and to insure their | price, of all the goods which may be brought into 
being so, we are sure readers would be content with |any manufacturer’or merchant's warehouse should 


Finden’s Illustrations of Byron’s Tales and| to be in like manner placed to the credit of his ac- 


THE CRITIC. 





Poems. Part IV. (Orr), gives the first Canto of 
the ‘‘ Bride of Abydos.” 

Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom. Part VI. Orr.— 
The plates are devoted to the ‘‘ Ichneumon”’ and | 
the ‘* Lemar,’’ and to heads of the Mongolion and | 
Caucasian races. | 

Part V. of Milner’s Descriptive Atlas of As- | 
tronomy and of Physical and Political Geography 
(Orr), is devoted to the concluding chapters on 
‘¢ Sidereal Heavens,’’ and the first portion of the 
Essay on Geology. 

Part XVII. of the Atlas to Alison’s History of | 
Europe contains a map of part of North America, 
to illustrate the naval and military events, and 
plans of the battle of La Rothiere, battle of Laon, 
battle of Arcis-sur-Aube, and of Paris and its 
environs, to illustrate the battle of 30th March, 
1814. 

The Family Herald. Part LXIV.—In the ab- 
sence of a French feuilleton, the space devoted to 
fiction is occupied by a‘number of brief tales, of | 
various degrees of merit. The ‘‘ Notices to Corre- 
spondents ’’ continue as eccentric and interesting 
as ever. 

Plante Utiliores. By M. A. Burnett. No. 
107. Whittaker.—The illustration in this part is 
that of ‘* Chalidonium majus.”’ 








POLITICS AND POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 


Lectures on the Nature and Use of Money, 
delivered before the Members of the Edin- 
burgh Philosophical Institution during the 
Months of February and March 1848. By 
Joun Gray, author of the “ Social System, 
a Treatise on the Principle of Exchange.” 
Longmans. 

MERELY to say that Mr. Gray is an enthu- 

siast would be doing him too much honour, 

for he is an egotist of the first water. In this 


demn all who approve the present money sys- 
tem, and who doubt his; and he enumerates | 
doctrines which no one could possibly mould | 
Yet is he displeased 
with the world. He has, he says, written | 
books and spent 250/. in distributing them in | 
vain. And that mankind may not longer| 
continue in error, he has sent a copy of the | 
present volume to all members of Parliament, 
to newspaper editors, and to some other ob- 





Mr. Gray thinks many of the causes enu- 


may influence the welfare of the English | 
people, but the one which is the most inju- 
rious of all he believes to be 


Our false monetary system, the cost of which to 


millions per annum in money of its present value. 


Mr. Gray’s plan for altering this is to 
change the banking system, as we understand 
him. Thus does he describe the plan which 
would “annihilate almost every evil with 
which the country is afflicted :’— 


First.—A system of banking, by the operations 





| 


| 
| 


demand would be restored ; and | 
Secondly, a true measure of value, in place of 
* * * 


The money which a manufacturer or merchant 


is usually paid into the hands of the banker with 
whom he deals, by whom it is placed to the credit 


be forthwith placed to the credit of his account by 


pay into his banker’s hands arising from his sales, 





| world. 


| of Lords, on the 10th of August last. 


count; whilst, on the other hand, the said cus- 
tomer of the bank should be debited, first, with the 
value of all the goods that may be taken out of his 
own warehouse ; and, secondly, with all the money 
which, in the usual way, he may withdraw from 
the bank ; a stock account, in addition to a cash 
account, being thus kept by the banker with each 
of his customers; but, so far as regards the stock, 
in aggregate sums only, not in detail. 


To effect a change, such as he here advocates, 
Mr. Gray would establish what he calls 
‘“* Standard Banks.” But as shewing how in- 
complete, even in his own mind, would be 
these eccentric institutions, we may state that 
he proposes to limit them to the use of people 
*‘ doing business only by wholesale,” and also 
to keep out all fish and fruitmongers, all dress- 


|makers and milliners, all manufacturers of 


machinery, and all pyrotechnic professors ; 
and indeed all whose commodities are either 
“ perishable,” “ fanciful,” “ peculiar,” or 
“ dangerous.” 

Mr. Gray vould also alter the system of 
coinage. His mode of doing so we do not 
exactly understand. We have already spent 
more words on his book than it deserves, but 
we could not resist the opportunity of telling our 
readers something about “ a plan,” for a refu- 
tation of which Mr. Gray offers one hundred 
guineas, 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





How to Settle and Succeed in Australia. Bya 

Bushman. P. Richardson, Cornhill. 
Tue Bushman’s previous book about Australia 
being out of print, he has worked it up into asome- 
what larger and more interesting tome. Though 
still small, it is full of information useful to intend- 
ing emigrants—of sketches that agreeably divert 
the casual reader, and of novelty that places it in 
an unrivalled position among the many of its kind. 
The author is master of a captivating style of 
writing, and he is, besides, a shrewd man of the 
His plan for promoting colonisation is at 
least recommended by good sense and by his own 
experience. Being a second edition, we cannot 
break our rule by more fully noticing the book— 
but we recommend it, as well to all who think of 
emigrating as to all who desire a knowledge of the 
New World. 








Speech of the Right Hon. Earl Grey on Emigra- 

tion to Australia. Ridgway. 
Tus is a ‘‘corrected’’ report of the speech de- 
livered by the noble Colonial Secretary in the House 
Of its wis- 
dom andits truthfulness we can say little, seeing that, 
as far as its exculpation of the acts of the Colonial 
Office is concerned, it is in direct contradiction to the 
pleadings of the whole of Lord Grey’s anti-official 
life. 





The National Cyclopedia. Vol. V. (Cot-Eve), 

and Part XX. Charles Knight. 
THERE is greater variety of matter in this than any 
of the previous volumes. It is very practical, and 
well digested. A most unpretending yet useful 
work will it be when finished. All who desire a 
library in a small compass should avail themselves 
of the opportunity which the publication of the 
National Cyclopedia affords. 





JOURNAL OF NATURAL HISTORY. 





LARCENY BY A THRUSH.—In removing a dead 
tree at Foulden, in Norfolk, a mistletoe thrush’s nest, 
of this year’s build, was found in it. A peculiarity in 
its appearance causing it to be examined, part of the 
materials of which it was constructed was found to 
consist of a linen cuff, a long cambric frill (being the 
tucker of a child’s frock), and a small linen collar, all 
which articles had been missed from the bleach in the 
spring. 

A NATURAL PHENOMENON.—Great excitement 
has of late prevailed at Liegnitz, caused by another 
mysterious locomotion of the Wanderstein, or mi- 
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grating stone of the Riesengebirge. This stone has 
repeatedly heen known to have changed its place, 
without the action of any outward agency whatever. 
It stands in the Agnetendell, near the village of that 
name, and consists of fine grained granite of a yellow- 


ish gray, composed of white quarz, red feldspar, | 
F | circumstance that for the most part the young natives, | 


with a slight admixture of black glimmer. This block 
of granite has suddenly moved above twenty-five yards 
from its former place. The last locomotion dates 
from the year 1822, and its migrations are the more 
enigmatical as they take place, not on a slope, but on 
perfect level ground. It is impossible to conceive the 
cause which thus repeatedly forces this rock from its 
place of rest, and constrains it to such violent leaps 
as that in 1822 and of this year, which took place be- 
tween the 18thand 20th July. 

A Rare Birp.—Those interested in ornithology 
will be pleased to hear of the capture, for the first 
time in the British Isles, of the melodious willow 
wren, Sylvia Hippolais of Temminck, which was 
killed at Eythorne, near Dover, on the 15th of June. 
It is a beautiful specimen, and in the most perfect 
plumage, and the person who shot it was attracted 
by its extraordinarily loud and melodious song ; it is a 
species which has hitherto never been found in Eng- 
land; and Gould states, in his Birds of Europe, that 
it is somewhat singular that this species, so familiar 
to every naturilist on the continent, and which in- 
habits the gardens and hedgerows of those portions 
of the coasts of France and Holland that are imme- 
diately oposite our own, should not, like the rest of 
its immediate congeners, more diminutive in size, 
and consequently less capable of performing exten- 
sive flights, have occasionally strayed across the chan- 
nel, and enlivened our groves with its rich song, 
which is far superior to that of either of the three 
other species of the group, and only equalled by 
those of the blackcap and nightingale. 


INSTINCT OF VEGETABLES.—If a pan of water | 


be placed within six inches on either side of the stem 
of a young pumpkin or vegetable marrow, it will in 
the course of the night approach it, and will be found 
in the morning with one of its leaves floating on the 
water. This experiment may be continued nightly, 
until the plant begins to fruit. If a prop be placed 
within six inches of a young convolvulus or scarlet 
runner, it will find it, although the prop may be 
shifted daily. If after it has twined some distance 
up the prop, it be unwound and twined in the oppo- 
site direction, it will return to its original position or 
die in the attempt; yet, notwithstanding, if two of 
these plants grow near each other, and have no 
stake around which they can entwine, one of them 
will alter the direction of its spiral, and they will 
twine round each other. Duhamel placed some 
kidney beans in a cylinder of moist earth; after a 
short time they commenced to germinate, of course 
sending the plume upwards to the light, and the root 
down into the soil. After a few days the cylinder 
was turned one-fourth round, and again and again 
this was repeated, until an entire revolution of the 
cylinder had been completed. The beans were then 
taken out of the earth, and it was found that both 
the plume and radicle had bent to accommodate them- 
selves to every revolution, and the one in its effort to 
ascend perpendicularly, and the other to descend, 
had formed a perfect spiral. But although the na- 
tural tendency of the roots is downwards, if the soil 
beneath be dry, and any damp substance be above, 
the roots will ascend to reach it.—The Farmer’s 
Magazine. 

SAGACITY OF THE BUFFALO.—The following in- 
stance of courage, sagacity, and attachment in the 
buffalo, rivals what we read in the pages which Mr. 
Jesse, Captain Brown, and other enthusiastic natu- 
ralists, devote to holding up the canine species to our 
admiration:—In the month of March an occurrence 
took place in the division of Modjokerto (residence of 
Sourabaya) which deserves to be brought to general 
notice, as a new and striking proof of the attachment 
of animals towards their purveyors. The local autho- 
rities of the division have inquired into the truth of 
the facts mentioned below; there cannot, therefore, 
be the least doubt about the matter. On the 14th of 
March a boy eight years of age, in the Dessa Gilang, 
was herding some buffaloes in a wood not very distant 
from the village, when he was unexpectedly seized 
and dragged away by a tiger. At the cries of anguish 
uttered by the boy two buffaloes immediately came 
running up, one of which attacked the tiger with such 
success that he released the boy and seized the buffalo 
above the knee joint; on which a short fight ensued 
between the buffalo and the tiger, which ended in the 
flight of the latter. In the mean time the other buf- 
falo had placed himself above the body of the boy, 
which was lying on the ground, in such a way as to 
coyer it entirely and to protect it against a second 
attack of the tiger. The people of the neighbouring 


Dessa had, in the mean time, armed themselves, and 
pursued and killed the tiger. The life of the boy, 
although he was severely wounded by the tiger on 
the right thigh bone, is not yet despaired of. Th 
peculiar attachment which the two buffaloes in this 
case shewed towards their herd, is explained by the 


| who take care of the pasturage of these animals, 
| bestow extraordinary attention on one or more of 
| their flock, that they generally remain in their vicinity, 
j and sometimes pass a large portion of the day on 
| their backs.— Singapore Free Press, April 13. 








ART. 


TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 


| Tue trustees of the National Gallery directed 
| their architect, Mr. Pennethorne, to examine and 
| report upon the facilities for placing and exhibiting 
| the Vernon collection in the lower rooms of the gal- 
|lery in Trafalgar-square, we understand his report 
| to be, that the rooms in question are totally un- 
| suited to the reception of the pictures, with regard 
|both to light and space. The space required for 
their proper display is 3,000 square feet. Mr. Pen- 
nethorne has, we believe, suggested to the trustees 
to erect a plain temporary building in one of the 
parks—a building that will not be required to last 
more than ten or twelve years ; and to apply to Par- 
liament for the annual grant of 15,000/. or 20,0007. 
to accumulate during these ten or twelve years, by 
| which means a fund will be formed for the erection 
| of a National Gallery; and the site he recommends 
is Cleveland-row, the leases of a number of houses 
in which will expire about the year 1860, when the 
ground will become the property of the Crown. 

| A sculptor at Manchester, Mr. Clarke, brought 
| an action against his landlord for having illegally, 
|in his absence, scized the studio he rented from 
him, and sold the property it contained, valued at 
4001. for 602. or not quite a sixth part of its worth. 
In proof of the manner in which the property was 
sold, it was sworn, we are told, that the bust of 
John Wesley was put up as that of Voltaire; Sir 
Charles Bell as Deaf Burke; a cast of Chantrey 
was described as the ‘‘ Bald-headed chap ;’’ and 
one of Raffaelle as the ‘‘ Long-haired show-boy.”’ 
An intelligent jury returned a verdict, that no rent 
was due, and that the value of the property taken 
was 275/. which entitles the plaintiff to 550/. being 
double the amount.——Two of the masters of the 
School of Design have retired—viz. Mr. Horsley, 
from the class of Colour; and Mr. Dyce, from 
that of Ornamental Design. 
succeeded by Mr. Redgrave, and the latter by Mr. 
Herbert, each with an assistant master. 
Townsend remains the chief, with four masters 
under him. When the school opens after the re- 
cess, on the 2nd of October, premiums to the 
amount of 1507. are to be distributed among the 
most successful students. Mr. Wornum is an- 





principles of ornamental art, during next session. 





WUSIC. 


MUSICAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Ar the Princess’s Theatre opera is to be rein- 
stated. “Mr. F. Eames has resigned his post as 
leader of the orchestra.——The concerts attended 
by Jenny Lind at Birmingham and Manchester 


have been very fully attended. The committee 
of the Whittington Club and Metropolitan Athe- 
neum having engaged Mr. Wilson to give two 
entertainments on the songs of Scotland, the first 
of them took place on Wednesday evening, in the 
large room of that institution. The Norwich 
Musical Festival has been held this week. It has 
attracted greatly. Mr. Sims Reeves and Madame 
Viardot Garcia were among the vocalists. The 
Anniversary Musical Festival of Worcester, Here- 
ford, and Gloucester, commenced in the former 
city on Tuesday week. At the morning’s perform- 
ances in the cathedral on that day upwards of 1,500 
persons were present—not much less than double 
the numbers who attended the first performance of 
the meeting in 1845.——Mdlle. Missen is named 
as prima donna at Drury-lane, under Mr. Bunn’s 
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The former to be} 


Mr. | 


nounced for a course of lectures on the history and | 


management ; and_negotiations are said to have been 
| opened with Miss Hayes. New operas by Messrs. 
| Wallace and Balfe are promised» 





THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC 


AMUSEMENTS. 


Dramatic CHronicLte.— Mr. Macready has 
sailed for America. He made the following fare- 
well speech at the Theatre Royal, Liverpool, on 
Thursday week :—‘‘ Ladies and Gentlemen,—It 
will not be considered intrusive, I am sure, if I 
venture to trespass on your patience with a few 
words, to offer you a parting tribute of my respect 
in expressing to you, as briefly as possible, my 
grateful acknowledgments for the frequent kind 
receptions I have experienced at your hands. The 
indulgent manifestations of your favours have ever 
been regarded by me with peculiar satisfaction, and 
have held a high place in my estimation, not less 
that they have been considerately, as they have been 
liberally bestowed. After a short professional tour 
through the United States, it is my intention to 
return to England to take my farewell of the drama 
and those patrons who have looked with such 
generous approval on my hymble efforts for its ad- 
vancement. In their number it would be strange, 
ladies and gentlemen, if I were not to include you. 
In one more engagement, before the curtain falls 
for the last time on my performance, I hope to 
have the gratification of appearing here ; and till 
then I take my respectful leave of you, with a 
faithful remembrance and deep sense of the appro- 
bation with which you have so often heard me, and 
with warmest wishes for your continually increasing 
prosperity.’”’-——-Mr. James Wallack is named as 
the stage manager for the ensuing Haymarket sea- 
son.——The arrangement for the private theatri- 
cals at Windsor Castle are, it is said, completed. 
The performances will commence with King Lear, 
on Thursday after Christmas; and for the four 
succeeding Thursdays,—The Merchant of Venice, 
All in the Wrong, The Stranger, and Mr. Jer- 
rold’s play of The Housekeeper, with one of Mr. 
Kenney’s farces, are determined on. 

Oxrympic.—A clever hit was made here on Mon- 
day. Mrs. Srir.inG joined the company, anda 
drama by Mr. CourrNay was introduced. It is 
entitled Time tries All; and though the incidents 
are few and of an even tenour, a full house de- 
clared its hearty approval. Mr. Leeson, an old 
and rich merchant (Mr. YounGe), desires a mar- 
riage between his young partner, Matthew Bates 
(Mr. LergH Murray), and his daughter. Laura 
(Mrs. StrriinG) has created in her mind a deau 
ideal which differs greatly from Matthew, and 
spite of his assiduous attentions and earnest de- 
meanour, she resolves to be quit of him. The slight 
|leads him to resolve to go to Lyons. The discon- 
tented maiden becomes still more discontented now 
jthat she has driven her cousin away from her. 
| Society grows tiresome to her; she rejects all offers, 
jand resolves to live as secluded as her father’s 
|house will permit. At this crisis Matthew re- 
|turns, now a polished gentleman, who has appa- 
lrently forgot the warm love of earlier years ; he 
' treats Laura as a sister, and she feels agonised at 
|her position. But a reconciliation ultimately takes 
place, and the former lovers soon become husband 
|and wife. There are many fine passages and na- 
tural positions in this little drama, of which Mrs. 
|Stirtinc and Mr. Lerch Murray make the 
|most. Mr. Courrnay (the author) was called be- 
|fore the curtain at the close. A good farce was 
{also introduced on Monday, in which Compron 
| has plenty of scope for his talents. 











ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 
TO THE SHADE OF JOHN KEATS. 
BY MRS, LORAINE. 

WHERE art thou, spirit of divine romance ? 
Wherever woods are green, and waters dance? 
Where loneliest grow the long reeds and swart fern, 
And ancient legends scathe the old oak bough— 

And through the latticed leaves 

The brook’s faint music grieves, 
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Like some lost echo of thy young hopes broken— 
Through uplands green, dim glades, and valleys oaken, 
By forest cave or grotto lingerest thou ? 

By well white-lilied, or by fountain urn ? 

Or dost thou hang 

Like sunshine o’er the lake—flittest thou wan 


Down its lone breast like some white glimmering | Laws, intended for the use of Justices of the Peace 


swan, 
Who hath his sweet notes sang 
To the deaf echoes that could not discover 
The wondrous music till it all was over, 
Or dost thou rest 
On some fair Hamadryad’s breast ? 
Dost thou the nymphs and dancing satyrs see— 
Invisible to me ? 
Dost thou the spell behold 
Of the bright Lamia’s snaky gold? 
Thy paradise must be the woods and lakes, 
And haunted forest brakes, 
The twilight shore, and ghostly cavern drear, 
And the grey willowy mere. 


For thou hast filled them with a dream of thee! 
Thy name hath fancy wrought on each old tree, 
And every fountain-side ; on the grey stone, 
And on the classic column’s broken cone, 
Old ruins of the waste—the marble heaps 
Where mighty Legend sleeps. 
And the rude wayside cross, 
Where the green damps of ages hang like moss,— 
Mid these thy wells of song gushed forth, and these 
Rise at thy name in living images. 
I hear the thousand murmurs of the floods ; 
I hear the stirrings of the ancient woods, 
And all the summer notes each harboureth,— 
The moaning of the doves, 
And the leaves rippling in the dim alcoves. 
Almost the Naiad’s breath,— 
The Naiads and the Dryads rising up, 
From mossy grotto or translucent lake, 
Where forest maiden dips her leafy cup, 
Or in the summer heat 
Splashes her pure white feet, 
And her long loosened tresses loves to slake. 
I see the lilies in the willowy brook, 
And the brook lapping in its rushy ledge ; 
[ see the wan stars from the bottom look, 
And the tall bulrush in the weedy sedge: 
I see the hairbells growing in the grass ; 
I see thy shadow through the sunshine pass 
With bright locks streaking down the azure air ; 
Thy shadow dark with undeserved despair, 
Neglect and envy from without, and much 
Of grief within no other soul could touch, 
Thine with full floods of song was overflowed, 

And finer passions than the world will own— 
A martyr-poet striving with the crowd 

May win the race but may not wear the crown. 
Fame haunts the charnel, and men love to spread 
The wreaths they grudge the living, o’er the dead: 
Neglect the present, to adore the past, — 
Deny at first, and deify at last. 
Thus fared with thee life’s bleak and cloudy spring, 
An eagle soaring with a wounded wing. 
Thus thy dark journey sped—a winter-day 
As cold, as brief—but thou hast passed away 
To the bright spheres: the mortal struggle done, 
Thou fleddest like Endymion. 











NECR0LO0GY 
OF AUTHORS, ARTISTS, AND PHYSICIANS. 





WILLIAM ROBINSON, ESQ. LL.D. 


On the 1st of June, at Tottenham, aged 71, William 
Robinson, esq. LL.D. barrister-at-law, a deputy- 
lieutenant and magistrate for Middlesex, and F.S.A. 

Having directed his attention to the local history 
of the parish in which his property was situated, and 
its vicinity, Mr. Robinson became the author of 
several volumes of Middlesex topography, of which 
the first was the History of Tottenham, published in 
1818; and the next that of Edmonton, published in 
1819. In the same year he reprinted (from the 
edition of 1631) ‘‘ The Life and Death of the Merry 
Devil of Edmontou. By T. B.” 

In 1820 Mr. Robinson published ‘‘ The History 
and Antiquities of the parish of Stoke Newington ;”’ 
and in 1823 a History of Enfield, in two volumes. 
In 1840 he comp!+ted a second edition of his History 
of Tottenbam, in two volumes. His last work was a 
History of Hackney, also in two volumes, published 
In 1843. 

He was elected a Fellow of the Society of Antiqua- 
ries, March 25, 1819; and on the 3rd of May, 1822, 
he received the degree of Doctor of Laws, from the 
university of Aberdeen. 

In 1825 he published a legal compilation, entitled 





| 





‘‘The Magistrate’s Pocket-Book; or, Epitome of | out where it was diseased, and the nature and colour 


the Duties and Practice of a Justice of the Peace out 
of Sessions, alphabetically arranged ;’’ and on the 
25th of May, 1827, he was called to the Bar by the 
Hon. Society of the Middle Temple. 
In 1837 he published ‘‘A Breviary of the Peor 
” 
On the 28th of January, 1803, Dr. Robinson mar- 
ried Mary, second daughter of William Ridge, esq. 
of Chichester; by whom he had a numerous family. 
The names of some of his deceased children are men- 
tioned in the History of Tottenham, second edit. ii. 


66, and more particularly his eldest son, Mr. William | 


Robinson, a midshipman R.N. who died in 1827. 
One of the daughters of Dr. Robinson is married to 


| Sir Frederic Madden, K.H. Keeper of the Manu- 


scripts at the British Museum; another to the Rev. 
Francis Michael MacCarthy, M.A. Vicar of Loders, 


Dorsetshire ; and a third to the Rev. Lancelot Ar- 


thur Sharpe, M.A. Rector of Tackley, Oxfordshire. 


A portrait of Dr. Robinson, drawn by F. Si- | 
monau, was engraved by J. Mills, 1822.—Gentleman’s | 
' 





Magazine. 
ee 
Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 
DEATHS. 


Darrtors, M. the patriarch of the art of chasing, at Liege, 
aged 94. 

Apams, Mrs. Sarah Flower, known to the readers of our 
contemporary poetry by her drama entitled ‘“‘ Vivia Per- 
petua,’’ last week. 

Counen, Mr. John, librarian to the Bibliothéque St. Gene- 
vieve, and author of “ Réflexions. Historiques et Philoso- 
phiques sur les Révolutions,’’ und of other works, 
lately, in Paris. 

BucHanan. Mr. David, for more than twenty years editor 
of the Edinburgh Evening Courant, and an able writer 
on polities, statistics, and geography in that long esta- 
blished journal, and other popular publications, in Edin- 
burgh. 

Ross, Mr. J. Mackenzie, for many years editor and proprie- 
tor of the Ceylon Herald, lately, at Jaffna. 

Evetyn, Sir Hugh, Bart. the lineal descendant of John 


Evelyn, of Wotton, esq. the well-known author of a valu- | 


able treatise on the cultivation of timber in the Royal 
forests, and other works, at his residence, Forest-hill, 
Sydenham, aged 79. Sir Hugh dying without male issue, 
the title becomes extinct. 


Howe. Robert, esq. late clerk of works and professor of | 


practical architecture at the Royal Engineer Establish- 
ment, Chatham, on Thursday, the 7th inst. at his resi- 
dence, 3 Trigon-terrace, Clapham-road, aged 60, deeply 
regretted. 





TOURNAL OF MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 


Sirn,—We have had some further interesting 
seances, which have been carefully attested, and 
singularly correspond with those I last sent to you. 
A young person, who heard me regret that the girl 
who was so clever a mental traveller had been 
rudely snatched from me, kindly offered, ‘‘if she | 
could be of any use, that I should try her.’’ I did | 
not give her much hope, as she is of so different a} 
temperament, and so wholly ignorant of what she 
had to expect, I thought it hardly worth while. Yet | 
I accepted her, and the first time she fell into a state 


of the parts affected. Then travelled to the ex- 
tremities, and shewed us how it was they were 
paralysed. Making altogether a very clear and 
simple statement. She then said she would take a 
look round the Cathedral (it is under repair), told us 
how the workmen were proceeding, and afterwards 
gave us a conversation between a gentleman and his 
| coachman, which we have reason to believe was true. 
| lLasked her how she heard? She said, ‘“‘ Oh, I 
| see their hearts, or their thoughts, and I hear them 
| plain enough.” 
One other case she visited in the prison, told us 
| the sentence of the judge and the parties concerned. 
| If this was true, she found out more by tracing the 
| thoughts of this person, than perhaps his Excellency 
| himself could have guessed at.—(Assize week at 
| Wells.) 
| She then visited an invalid in this house, who was 
| up stairs. And thus in one hour and a-half gave us 
all these separate facts—which we have been able to 
prove to be correct. 

The mother came to Bath a few days afterwards 
in a sad afflicted state. She had, from a paralytic 
stroke, lost the use of speech, sight, hearing, and the 
right side. 

When she arrived here, she was so far recovered 
as to be able to get along with help and astick. Af- 
ter the second time she was magnetised, she went 
up and down stairs without her stick; and in the 
course of the week, gained feeling in the numbed side 
of her head. She at length became so clairvoyant, 
that she was able to examine her own case. Her de- 
scription of the diseased part of her head corresponded 
precisely with that of her daughter. She traced the 
blood-vessels quite along from the head to the right 
hand, and shewed us how the numbness was being 
| overcome by the power of the magnetic action ; and 
| how, in a few days, the nerves all about the ends of 
| the fingers would expand. I asked her to compare 
pow right hand with her left. She said it was very 
| curious to see the difference ; but it was easy for her 
to see why it was the right hand could not act. After 
a very minute explanation of her own affliction, she 
told us what her husband was doing at Wells—who 
| he had with him, and their conversation. I have a 
letter from him answering my queries as to the cor- 
rectness of these facts; also that she went round 
fruit-gardens, and saw some ‘“ beautiful plums,”’ 
which she wished for; only she said ‘‘ they were 
netted,’’ this he tells us in his letter is also correct. 
She saw her children, and was clear as to what they 
were all about. I asked her if she could tell me the 
time by the cathedral clock; she said it wanted two 
| minutes to eleven. As there is five minutes differ- 
| ence between the Bath Abbey clock and Wells Cathe- 

dral, this was by a friend proved to be most likely 
j correct. I asked her if she could see the clock, which 
made her very angry, as if I doubted her word, and 
she replied with great sharpness, ‘‘ See it! why, I 
can see it inside and outside, on the back and front. 
I can see it plain enough anywhere; surely I can 
see the time by it ?’’ 

Her recovery was expeditious, and she was anxi- 
ous to return to her family. She went away very light- 
hearted and grateful. LAVINIA JONES. 

45, New King-street, Bath, September, 1848. 





| 
| 





i 
of unconsciousness in a few minutes, and plainly | _ 
} 


shewed sympathy of taste, retaining the flavour after 
she awoke. All she could describe was, ‘‘ As it were 
a furnace of hot fire passed over her head under my 
hand,” and she knew no more. But the second time 
I took her she complained ‘‘that she was in the 
dark.’’ I placed a thick bandage about her head, 
and then she said she could see a most beautiful light, | 
and every object was quite clear to her. She then| 
took the journey to see her mother at Wells (twenty 
miles), where she stated with great accuracy what | 


each branch of the family were about, and then found } 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


— 


GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY WORLD. 
Mrs. Howirr has been for some time engaged on 
a translation of the works of Has Aldabert Sifters. 
There are tidings of the ‘‘ whereabouts ”’ of the 
Arctic Expedition. A fishing cutter arrived at 
Stromness brings the news that an American whaler 
visiting Lieveley, in Disco Island, had learnt that 





her mother sitting at the window reading a National | on the 2nd of July her Majesty’s ships Investigator 


School book. I desired her to look well at the book | 
and read the page that was open. She began a 
prayer, and read about six lines with little effort, | 
when she said her mother had closed the book, and 
was rising to leave the room; that her mother was 
reading ‘‘ the end of the prayer when she was at the 
beginning.”’ 


I desired her to enter upon a medical examination, | 
which she did without any hesitation, and shuddered 


at the plan she said she saw that the me dical atlendant | the Channel on the 


was proposing, decidedly saying it was ‘‘ wrong 
—of no use whatever,’’ and at once gave her own 
remedy. 


This was a case of Paralysis.—She traced the | 


disease, and stopped a considerable time upon the 
head, which she examined all over, describing the 
wonderful construction of the brain, &c. and pointed 


She seemed astonished her mother did | 
not know that she was with her. | 


and Enterprise, under Sir John Ross, had reached 
that harbour, and landed despatches to the care of 
the Danish governor, to be forwarded by the first 
vessel to Europe. By an Act of Parliament re- 
cently passed newspapers from the Channel Islands 
are now chargeable with postage. The change is 
effected to stay the influx of seditious publications. 
The humane assistance of the Prince de Join- 
| ville and other members of the ex-royal family in 
occasion of the destruction of 
the Ocean Monarch will be recorded as a contra- 
diction to the fame of the prince’s past life. He 
subsequently prepared a graphic sketch of the 
unfortunate scene, which produced upwards of 
ja hundred pounds at a raffle at Liverpool. 
The proceeds were devoted to the service of the 
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sufferers. The fact deserves record in this place. 
—~-We extract the following from the account of 
M. Leverrier’s planet, given by the National of the 
last sitting of the Paris Academy of Sciences on the 
29th ult. :—‘* That planet—how shall we express 
ourselves ?—that wonderful planet, discovered in 
the height of the skies, without the use of the tele- 
scope, by the direct sight of the mind—that planet, 
the discovery of which had caused a sensation in 
the world, dissension between two rival nations, 
had been an incentive to the imagination of poets, 
the liberality of chancellors, the passionate curi- 
osity of women and even of children. Well, that 
planet does not exist. What! will you say there 
is not in the skies a planet called Neptune? That 
astre was not seen on the 23rd of September, 1846, 
near the star Delta of the Capricorn, by a German 
observer named Galle, who was decorated for hav- 
ing made the discovery? Since that epoch the 
new planet has not been again seen by astrono- 
mers, who have observed its revolution and mea- 
sured all its movements! Have astronomers then 
told a falsehood? No. Neptune exists, but it is 
not the planet announced by M. Leverrier.”’ The 
truth of this assertion was admitted by M. Lever- 


i imself. 
rier himse 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Alison’s (A.) Epitome of the History of Europe, post 
8vo. 7s. 6d. cl_—Abbott’s (Rev. G. D.) First En- 
glish Reader, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Angel’s Work; 
or, the Choristers of St. Mark’s, 18mo. 2s. cl.— 
Arnold’s (Rev. T. K.) Elementary Greek Gram- 
mar, 12mo. 5s. cl. 


Barry’s (C.) The Palace of Westminster, Part I. | 
folio, 5s. swd.—Bohn’s Standard Library, Vol. | 
XXXVIII. Menzel’s ‘‘ Germany,’’ Vol. I. 3s. 6d. | 


—Beauchamp; or, the Error, by G. P. R. James, 
esq. 3 vols. 31s. 6d.—Birkett’s (Rev. G. W.) The 
Trial of Creation, feap. 3s. 6d. cl.—Bonar’s (Rev. 
A. R.) Scenes from History of Christian Church, 
3s. 6d.—Bruce’s (Rev. J. C.) Hand-book of En- 
glish History, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Byrn’s Emi- 
grant’s Guide to Australia, 5th edit. 18mo. 1s. 
swd.—Byrne’s Emigrant’s Guide to the Cape of 
Good Hope, 18mo. 1s. swd. 

Catlow’s (M.) British Entomology, square, 7s. cl. 
plain; 10s. 6d. coloured.—Chambers’s Educational 


Course, ‘‘ Sallust,’’ 12mo. 2s. cl.—Clarke’s (Rev. | 


S. C.) Thoughts in Verse, feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl.— 
Cruden’s Concordance, by King, 11th edit. post 
8vo. 5s. cl.—Ciceronis Orationes Select, by An- 
thon, new edit. 12mo. 6s. cl.—Cox’s (E. W.) The 
“Practice of Poor Removals, 12mo. 3s. bds.—Coch- 
rane’s (Rev. J.) Family and Private Devotion, 4th 
edit. crown 8vo. 7s. 

Davidson’s (S.) Introduction to the New Testament, 
Vol. I. 12s. 6d.—Descriptive Notices of some An- 
cient Churches of Scotland, 7s. 6d.—De Porquet’s 
French Companion and Interlocutor, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


cl. 

Edwards’s (T. W. C.) Eton Latin Accidence, 11th 
edit. 12mo. 1s.—Edwards’s (T. W. C.) Greek De- 
lectus, 5th edit. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl.—Edgeworth’s 
(Miss) Parent’s Assistant, new edit. 3 vols. 1Smo. 
7s. 6d.—Elimer Castle, 6th edit. feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
cl.—Ellis’s (Mrs.) The Mothers of England, fcap. 
8vo. 5s. cl.—Ellis’s (Mrs.) Social Distinction, Vol. 
I. post Svo. 6s. 6d. cl. 

Fichte’s (J. G.) Destination of Man, 2nd edit. post 
Svo. 4s. 6d. cl.—Fichte’s (J. G.) Popular Works, 
Vol. I. post 8vo. 12s. cl.—First Exercises in Light, 
Shade, &c. square, 3s. 6d. cl. 

Gardner’s (D. P.) Medical Chemistry for Students, 
crown 8vo. 9s. sheep.—Gibbon’s History of Rome, 
new edit. 8 vols. 8vo. 3/. bds.—Gray’s (A.) Manual 
of Botany in the Northern United States, 14s. cl. 
—Gillman’s (Caroline) The Sybil, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
cl.—Gray’s (John) Lectures on Money, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


cl. 
Hack’s (M.) Geological Tales and Sketches, 4th edit. 
12mo. 6s. cl.—Hand-book to Northern Europe, 
Part I. ‘‘ Denmark, Norway,’’ &c. 12s.—Hearts- 
ease and Dewdrop, by C. M. royal 16mo. 2s. bds. 
—Henry Vernon, or the Little Anglo-Indian, new 
edit. 18mo. 1s.—Hook’s (W. F.) Ecclesiastical 
Biography, Vol. I. 12mo. 6s. cl.—Hume and 
Smollett’s History of England, new edit. 10 vols. 
8vo. 4l.—Harding’s (A.) Epitome of Universal 


History, 12mo. 5s. bd.—Hudson’s (H. N.) Lec-| 


tures on Shakspeare, 2 vols. 12mo. 18s. cl. 

Jagoe’s (J.) The Practice of the County Courts, 4th 
edit. post Svo. 18s.—Jervis’s Acts on Justices of 
the Peace, by Archbold, 12mo. 8s, cl. 


Lectures before Young Men’s Christian Association, 
1847-8, 3s. 6d. cl— London Anecdotes, Part III. 
** TInventors,’’ &c. 18mo. 1s. swd. 

M‘Cleane’s (Rev. A. J.) Selections from Herrick, 
12mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Mathews’s (W. F.) Ciphering 
Book, Part I. 4to. 2s.; Part II. 3s. swd.—Mur- 
ray’s Colonial Library, Vol. XXX. ‘‘Tales of a 
Traveller,’ 6s. cl— M‘Intosh’s Charms and Coun- 
ter-Charms, 12mo. 7s. 6d. cl.—Milton’s Poetical 
Works, illustrated by Martin, 8vo. 7s. cl. 

National Cyclopedia (The), Vol. V. 8vo. 5s. cl. 

Pepys’s Diary and Correspondence, new edit. Vol. III. 
post 8vo. 10s. 6d.—Pillans’s (J.) Eclogiz Curtiane, 
18mo. 3s. 6d. cl.—Presbytery Examined, by the 
Duke of Argyll, 8vo. 9s. cl. 

Reinhold’s (C.) The Evening Bell, from the Ger- 
man, post 8vo. 6s.—Ranke’s (L.) History of Ser- 
via, by A. Kerr, 2nd edit. Svo. 15s. cl.—Reciter’s 
a Companion, &c. Second Series, 1849, 32mo. 
Is. cl. 

Saunders’s Administration of Justice Acts, &c. 12mo. 
5s. 6d. bds.—Sedgwick’s (Miss) Facts and Fancies 
for School Reading, square, 3s.—Smith’s (Albert) 
Pottleton Legacy, Part I. 1s. swd. 

Taylor’s (R. C.) Statistics of Coal, illustrated, 8vo. 
30s. cl.—Taylor’s System of Shorthand, by Cooke, 
12mo. 3s. swd. or 3s. 6d. bd. 

Vocalist’s Companion (The), Second Series, 32mo. 
Is. cl. 

Watts’s Scripture History, new edit. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
roan.—Wood’s (W.) History and Antiquities of 
Eyam, 2nd edit. 12mo. 2s. 6d.—Webb’s (Mrs. J. 
B.) Naomi, or the Last Days of Jerusalem, 7s. 6d. 

———— 

A YANKEE’s Notion or MAcsBeTu.—“ After 
having witnessed the performance, from what I could 
make out of the play I don’t think Macbeth was a 
good moral character; and his lady appeared to me 
to possess a tarnation dictatorial temper, and to have 
exceedingly loose notions of hospitality, which, toge- 
| ther with an unpleasant habit of talking to herself 
and walking about en chemise, must make her a de- 
cidedly unpleasant companion.”’ 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 
| PJPALTa RESTORED 


WITHOUT 
MEDICINE!—CONSTIPATION and DYSPEPSIA 
| (INDIGESTION), the main causes of Biliousness, Nervous- 
ness, Liver Complaint, Nervous Headaches, Asthma, 
| Low Spirits, Spleen, &c. effectually REMOVED from the 
system, by a permanent restoration of the digestive func- 
tions to their primitive vigour, without purging, inconve- 
nience, pain, or expense, by 
THE REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD: 

A Farina derived from an African Plant, and imported by 
Dv Barry and Co. 75, New Bond-street, London. 
The only Food which does not turn acid upon, or distend, 
a weak stomach, and a threepenny meal of which, saves four 
times its value in other Food; hence effecting a saving 

instead of causing an expense. 

** Imperial Ukase.—Russian Consulate-General in Great 

Britain. 
** London, the 2nd of December, 1847. 

** The Consul-General has been ordered to inform Messrs. 
Du Barry and Co. that the powders (the Revalenta Arabiea) 
they had enclosed in their petition to his Majesty the Em- 
peror, have, by imperial permission, been forwarded to the 
Minister of the Imperial Palace.’’ 

‘* Stapleford Park, near Melton Mowbray, Leicestershire. 

**Sir,—I have taken the Revalenta Food for the last ten 
days, and beg to tender you my most grateful thanks for 
your kind advice; the benefit I have derived in so short 
atime is very far beyond my expectations: the pain at the 
pit of the stomach quite left me after taking your Food three 
days, and the effect on the bowels has pry ba very favour- 
able; I feel much less pain in my head, back, and legs. I 
sleep much better, and feel refreshed from it. My appetite 
is much better. I heartily thank you for your kind atten- 
tion, and shall take every opportunity of recommending this 
excellent Food to any one that may be suffering from the 
same complaint, &c. &c. 

**T remain, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 
**MorGAN STRICKLAND, 
** At the Earl of Harborough’s.’’ 


** Athol-street, Perth, May 2, 1848. 

*€ Some time has now elapsed since the lady (who had been 
an invalid for thirteen years with want of digestion, accom- 
panied with cough and general prostration of strength) for 
whom I procured your Arabica Food, has been using it daily 
as directed, and I am happy to say that it has produced a 
most salutary change in her system, &c. &c. 

“JAMES PorTer.’’ 
* Dear Sir, “ 50, Holborn, London, Dec. 22, 1847. 
‘*T have much pleasure in informing you that I have 
derived considerable Penefit from the use of the Revalenta 
Arabica. ** A. O. Harris (Optician).” 
** Frenchay Rectory, near Bristol, Dec. 9, 1847. 

«+++. “* For the last five years I have been in a most de- 
plorable condition of health, Coston been subject during that 
period to most severe pains in the back, chest, right and left 
sides, which produced vomiting almost daily 

** Next to God I owe youa great debt of gratitude for the 
prospect of health now opened before me. I therefore thank 
you most sincerely, not only for bringing this invaluable ali- 








—- my notice, but for other kind advice given me as to 
let, &c. 
**T remain, Gentlemen, yours very truly, 
(Rev.) ‘‘ Tuomas MInsTER.”” 
(Of Farnley Tyas, Yorkshire.) 
‘3, Sydney-terrace, Reading, Berks, Dec. 3, 1847, 

** I can with confidence recommend it. 

‘* James SHorianp, late Surgeon, 96th Reg.” 
** 11, Victoria Terrace, Salford, Manchester, 
“‘ January 2, 1848. 

‘The benefits I have derived therefrom, in so shorta 
space of time, have exceeded my most sanguine expecta- 
tions, &c. “Joun Mackay.” 

Winslow, Bucks, Jan. 22, 1848, 

**T have found it to be a simple, though very effica- 
cious and pleasant food, doing good to my own and others’ 
functional disorders. 

** Yours, dear Sir, very truly, 
Rey.) “‘ Cuartes Kerr. 

** A Monsieur Du Barry.’’ (Of Great Harwood.) 

‘* 9, Antiqua-street, Edinburgh, Feb. 3, 1848. 

“* T have derived very considerable benefit from the use 
of it. ‘* ARTHUR MACARTHUR.’ 

** 72, Leeds-street, Liverpool, Feb. 7, 1848. 

‘‘Thanks to the Revalenta Food, I have been entirely re- 
lieved, in a very short time, from the most distressing symp- 
toms of Indigestion, Low Spirits, Despondency, &c. and 
which for two years had resisted the most active treatment, 
&e. &e. “Tuomas WALLS.’ 

‘* High-street, Maryport, Cumberland, May 18, 1848. 

“‘ GENTLEMEN,—It is now three weeks since I tried your 
* Revalenta Arabica,’ and Iam happy to say that it has had 
the desired effect, in restoring me to health again, &c. &c. 

** ANTHONY KITCHEN.”’ 
**Wymondham, Norfolk, May 10, 1848. 

**GENTLEMEN,—I am happy to inform you, that through 
the divine blessing upon the ‘ Revalenta Arabica Food,’ I 
am much better, although I have taken it only four or five 
days. I can safely say, that it has had a better effect upon 
the stomach and bowels than all the medicine I have taken 
for the last four months. I have had the advice and attend. 
ance of one Physician and four Surgeons, but none of them 
have. been able to do so much for me as has been done in so 
short a time by the ‘ Revalenta Arabica Food.’ 

* RoBertT WoopBINE.”” 

‘Messrs. Du Barry and Co.’’ 

Agents in London: Hedges and Butler, 155, Regent- 
street ; Fortnum, Mason, and Co. 181 and 182, Piccadilly. 

Discovered, grown, and imported by DU BARRY andCO. 
75, New Bond-street, London. 

In canisters of 4lb. at 11s., 10lb. at 22s.; super refined 
quality, 4lb, 22s., and sib, 33s. suitably packed for all 
climates, 

Eight and ten pound canisters forwarded by them, on 
receipt of Post-Office order, carriage free to any Town or 
Railroad Station connected by rail with London, and to 
any Port in Scotland or Ireland connected with London 
by steam or sailing vessels. 

*,* Tue Trave SupPLieD. 

A Popular Treatise on ‘‘ Indigestion and Constipation,’’ 
entitled ‘‘ The Natural Regenerator of the Digestive Organs 
without Medicine,’’ by Du Barry and Co. forwarded by them, 
post free, on receipt of letter-stamps for 8d. People’s Copy; 
or 2s. Court Copy. 

CELEBRATED THROUGHOUT THE GLOBE. 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. 
Cure of Fistulous Sores and Pileurisy. 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. Robert Calvert, Chemist, 
Stokesley, dated September 3rd, 1847. 
To Professor Holloway. 

S1z,—Mr. Thompson, National Schoolmaster of this town, 
desires me to send you the particulars of his son, who hi 
been bad for three years and a half, and has received the 
greatest benefit by the use of your Pills and Ointment. He 
is of a scrofulous constitution: a pleurisy had left a large 
collection of matter in the chest, this eventually formed a 
passage through the wales of the chest, and ended in three 
fistulous sores which discharged large quantities of pus, 
when he was induced to try your Pills and Ointment, at this 
date he was apparently in a dying condition; the stomach 
rejected every thing it took. Your Pills and Ointment had 
the effect of completely curing both the cough and stomach 
affections, his strength and flesh are also restored, his appe- 
tite keen, and digestion good. There is every prospect that 
a little further continuance of your medicines will finish the 
cure. (Signed) ROBERT CALVERT. 
THE TESTIMONY OF A PHYSICIAN IN THE CURE 

OF SKIN DISEASES. 
Copy of a Letter from W. E. Powell, M.D, 16, Blessington- 
street, Dublin, dated February 9th, 1847. 
To Professor Holloway. 

Dear Siz,—Having devoted my attention for some years 
to cutaneous or skin diseases, I think it but right to inform 
you that I have in various cases recommended the use of 
your Pills and Ointment, and invariably found them to have 
the most perfect effect in removing those diseases. 

(Signed) W. E. POWELL, M.D. 

Sold by the Proprietor, 244, Strand (near Temple Bar), 
London; and by all respectable Vendors of Patent Medi- 
cines throughout the Civilized World, in Pots and Boxes, 
at Is. 14d. 2s.9d., 4s. 6d., 11s., 22s, and 33s. each. 
There is a very considerable saving in taking the larger 
sizes. 

N.B. Directions for the guidance of Patients are affixed to 
each Pot and Box. 
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